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VII. 


To whom should Grammar be taught, and 
when ? 


To this I answer :—1. Men learn languages for the 
ordinary intercourse of society and communication of 
thoughts in common life, without any farther design in 
their use of them. And for this purpose, the original 
way of learning a language by, conversation, not only 
serves well enough, but is to be preferred as the most 
expedite, proper and natural, Therefore, to this use of 
language one may answer, That grammar is not 
necessary. This so many of my readers must be 
forced to allow, as understand what I here say, and who 
conversing with others, understand them without 
having ever been taught the grammar of the English 
tongue. . Which I suppose is the case of incomparably 
the greatest part of Englishmen, of whom I have never 


yet known any one who learned his mother-tongue by 
rules, 


[The statement of Locke in the first of the 
above sentences no longer holds for the classical 
languages, Latin, for example, does not now serve 
the purpose it did in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Then the best literature was written in 
Latin or Greek; these were the only languages 
‘whose grammar had been formulated and reduced 
to a system’; as dead languages their forms were 
not liable to corruption; Latin, however, ‘was an 
eminently living and vigorous language for many 
of the purposes recognised by a scholar. It had 
been accepted as the universal language of the 
Western’ Church, It was the medium of com- 
munication among the ecclesiastics and among the 
scholars of Europe. Bacon, Milton, and Newton, 
found Latin the most appropriate channel for com- 
municating their thoughts to foreign scholars 


and to the educated of their own countrymen.’ 
(Fitch,) | 
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All this is now changed. The results of modern 
scientific research—physical and mathematical— 
are no longer locked up in the dead languages ; 
as a means of communication between statesmen, 
scientists, and divines, the Latin tongue is not 
used; it is even contended that the bulk of 
professional men— lawyers, doctors, and the 
clergy—might find all the knowledge they require 
in modern languages. To the learned few, the 
pleasures of classical research might be left, 
whilst the rank and file bend all their energies 
upon more useful and profitable work. 

The, question as to the best means of learning 
a language, whether by the aid of grammar or 
not, still remains... English} educationists to-day 
hold that the case, as between English and a 
foreign language, is not the same. Professor 
Bain says, ‘ We are too much given to supposing 
that the necessities and the benefits of gram- 
mar are the same for our own and for foreign 
language; yet the difference is considerable. 
Before we begin our own grammar we have 
learnt in a desultory fashion the great body of 
what it teaches. When we begin the Latin 
grammar we find everything new. We could go 
on speaking and writing our own language very 
well without ever haying seen a grammar; we 
could not read a sentence in Latin without some 
previous grammatical teaching.’ 


Mr. Fearon, late one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
says :—‘In studying Latin or Greek it is absolutely 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of the ordinary 
inflexions of the noun, verb, and adjective, before any 
progress can be made with the sentence; and this is 
also the casé to a certain, though a less, degree in 
German,’ © es 

Mr. Fitch, in his Lecture to Teachers, says, ‘It is 
important that lessons on grammar and on simple 
translation should proceed pari passu from the first. 
This is now recognized by all the best writers of 
elementary Latin books; but the principle, though 
important, is often lost sight of by teachers. ‘They say, 
and quite truly, “we must have our scholars well 
grounded in the grammar first of all.” But their notion 


of grounding consists in requiring a great deal of 
_grammar to be learned by heart belore itis understood 
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or seen in any practical application to the actual con- 
struction of sentences. It is for this reason that the 
study is felt to be so dry and repulsive to schoolboys.”] 


Value of a Knowledge of the Grammar of the 
Mother Tongue. 


2. Others there are, the greatest part of whose 
business in this world is to be done with their tongues 
and with their pens; and to those it is convenient, if 
not necessary, that they should ‘speak properly and 
correctly, whereby they may let their thoughts into 
other men’s minds the more easily, and with the 
greater impression. Upon this account it is, that any 
sort of speaking, so as will make him to be under- 
stood, is not thought enough fora gentleman. He 
ought to study grammar amongst the other he!ps of 
speaking well, but it must be the grammar of his own 
tongue, of the language he uses, that he may under- 
stand his own country speech nicely, and speak it pro- 
perly, without shocking the ears of those it is addressed 
to, with solecisms and offensive irregularities. And 
to this purpose grammar is necessary: but it is the 
grammar only of their own proper tongues, and to 
those only who would take pains in cultivating their 
language, and in perfecting their styles. Whether all 
gentlemen should not do this, I leave to be con- 
sidered, since the want of propriety and grammatical 
exactness, is thought very misbecoming one of that 
rank, and usually draws on one guilty of such faults 
the censure of having had a lower breeding and worse 
company than suits with his quality. If this be so, 
(as I suppose it is) it will be matter of wonder why 
young gentlemen are forced to learn the grammars of 
foreign and dead languages, and are never once told 
of the grammar of their own tongues: they do not so 
much as know there is any such thing, much less is it 
made their business to be instructed in it. Nor is 
their own language ever proposed to them as worthy 
their care and cultivating, though they have daily use 
of it, and are not seldom, in the future course of their 
lives, judged of by their handsome or awkward way of 
expressing themselves in it. Whereas the language 
whose grammars they have been so much employed 
in, are such as probably they shall scarce ever speak 
or write ; or if, upon occasion, this should happen, 
they shall be excused for the mistakes and faults they 
make in it. Would not a Chinese, who took notice 
of this way of breeding, be apt to imagine, that all 
our young gentlemen were designed to be teachers 
and professors of the dead languages of foreign 
countries, and not to be men of business in their 
own? 


[The value of grammar in learning a foreign 
language has already been discussed ; different 
views from those of Locke upon this subject 
are held by most modern educationists, In the 
matter of the grammar of the mother tongue, all 
will agree with Locke in recognising the import- 
ance of this study, and would add to the values 
mentioned above by Locke, that of intellectual 
training. | 

3. There is a third sort of men, who apply them- 
selves to two or three foreign, dead, and (which 
amongst us are called the) learned languages, make 
them their =z and pique themselves upon their skill 
in them. No doubt, those who propose to themselves 








the learning of any language with this view, and would 
be critically exact in it, ought carefully to study the 
grammar of it. I would not be mistaken here, as if 
this were to undervalue Greek and Latin. I grant, 
these are languages of great use and excellency ; and 
a man can have no place amongst the learned in this 
part of the world, who is a stranger to them, But the 
knowledge a gentleman would ordinarily draw for his 
use out of the Roman and Greek writers, I think he 
may attain without studying the grammars of those 
tongues, and by bare reading may come to under. 
stand them sufficiently for all his purposes. How 
much farther he shall at any time be concerned to 
look into the grammar and critical niceties of either 
of these tongues, he himself will be able to determine, 
when he comes to propose to himself the study of 
anything that shall require it. Which brings me to 
the other part of the inquiry, viz— 


‘When Grammar should be Taught?’ 


To which, upon the premised grounds, the answer 
is obvious, viz— 

That if grammar ought to be taught at any time, it 
must be to one that can speak the language already; 
how else can he be taught the grammar of it? This, 
at least, is evident from the practice of the wise and 
learned nations amongst the ancients, They made it 
a part of education to cultivate their own, not foreign 
tongues. The Greeks counted all other nations bar- 
barous, and had a contempt for their languages. And, 
though the Greek learning grew in credit amongst the 
Romans, towards the end of their commonwealth, yet 
it was the Roman tongue that was made the study of 
their youth; their own language they were to make 
use of, and therefore it was their own language they 
were instructed and exercised in, 

But, more particularly to determine the proper 
season for grammar, I do not see how it can reason- 
ably be made anyone’s study, but as an introduction 
to rhetoric: when it is thought time to put anyone 
upon the care of polishing his tongue, and of speak- 
ing better than the illiterate ; then is the time for him 
to be instructed in the rules of grammar, and not 
before. For grammar being to teach men not to 
speak, but to speak correctly, and according to the 
exact rules of the tongue, which is one part of 
elegancy, there is little use of the one to him that has 
no need of the other: where rhetoric is not necessary, 
grammar may be spared. I know not why any one 
should waste his time, and beat his head about the 
Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a critic, of 
make speeches, and write dispatches in it. When any 
one finds in himself a necessity or disposition to study 
any foreign language to the bottom, and to be nicely 
exact in the knowledge of it, it will be time enough 
to take a grammatical survey of it. If his use of it 
be only to understand some books written in it, with- 
out a critical knowledge of the tongue itself, reading 
alone, as I have said, will attain this end, without 
charging the mind with the multiplied rules and 
intricacies of grammar. 

[Make all this apply to the teaching of English 
grammar in our English schools, and most educa- 
tionists will agree with Locke. The language of 
the mother tongue must be fairly well known 
before its laws, as they are formulated in grammat, 
can be profitably studied, 
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‘When a pupil can be made to understand that 
a sentence is made up of a subject and a pre- 
dicate, that the predicate may be completed by 
an object, and that subject, object and predicate 
may be qualified by secondary words—a beginning 
may be made in grammar. Many persons are 
beginning to see the mistake of commencing 
grammar with children of eight years of age. 
Experience must have impressed teachers with 
the futility of the attempt. Simplifications of 
various kinds have been tried. Easy ways of 
presenting the subject have been suggested to 
commence with ; the difficulties being postponed. 
Unfortunately for such attempts, the difficulties 
lie at the threshold, and cannot be evaded with- 
out rendering the entire subject a nullity.’*] 


Real Knowledge versus Book Learning. 


Par. 169. For the exercise of his writing, let him 
sometimes translate Latin into English, but the learning 
of Latin being nothing but the learning of words, a very 
unpleasant business both to young and old, join as 
much other real knowledge with it as you can, beginning 
still with that which lies most obvious to the senses ; 
such as is the knowledge of minerals, plants andanimals, 
and particularly timber and fruit-trees, their parts, and 
ways of propagation, wherein a great deal may be 
taught a child, which will not be useless to the man. 
But more especially geography, astronomy, and 
anatomy. But, whatever you are teaching him, have 
a care still that you do not clog him with too much at 
once, or make anything his business but downright 
virtue, or reprove him for anything but vice, or some 
apparent tendency to it. 


[Locke’s estimate of Latin is that it is a useless 
and irksome study. .In this he is ‘forgetful of 
the fact that the old classical studies, if not useful 
in the positive sense of the term, and not satisfying 
the ordinary needs of existence, have yet a higher 
utility, in the sense that they become, in skilful 
and discreet hands, an instrument for intellectual 
discipline.’t What this intellectual discipline is 
has been stated by Mr. Sidgwick in his Zssays 
on a Liberal Education. ‘In the first place the 
materials here supplied to the student are ready 
to hand in inexhaustible abundance and diversity. 
Any page of an ancient author forms for the 
young student a string of problems sufficiently 
complex and diverse to exercise his memory and 
judgment in a variety of ways. Again, from the 
entire exclusion of the distraction of the external 
senses ; from the simplicity and definiteness of 
the classification which the student has to apply ; 
from the distinctness and obviousness of the 
points that he is called upon to observe, it seems 
probable that this study calls forth (especially in 
young boys) a more concentrated exercise of the 
faculties it does develop than any other could do,’ 
Leaving the consideration of the classical languages 
with this favourable estimate of their value (many 
educationists consider it too high) there cannot be 
any hesitation in accepting the suggestions offered 
by Locke in the remaining portions of the above 
paragraph— 


— 





* Bain ‘ Education as a Science.’ 
t * Compayre,” by Payne, 





1. Make School work as agreeable as possible. 
‘A characteristic of this school of thinkers,’ 
says Mr. Oscar Browning, ‘ is their preference of 
kindness to severity, and the severe condemna- 
tion of the cruelty and harshness which dis- 
figured the schools of the Middle Ages. It is 
now generally admitted that of the two chief 
means of compelling the attention of children, 
and inducing them to learn, pleasure is prefer- 
able to pain, but in Locke’s day this truth was 
not recognised,’ 


2. Relieve mere book work by the study of things. 
‘ This method of object-teaching is perhaps the 
greatest service which this school has rendered 
to the cause of Education, Hinted at by 
Locke, still more largely developed by Rousseau, 
it has received in the last century a more accurate 
and scientific form, and is probably destined to 
become the source of a new curriculum in 
which literature will only hold a second place.’*] 


The writing of Themes and Verses in Latin 
denounced. 


Par. 170. But if, after all, his fate be to go to school to 
get the Latin tongue, t’will be in vain to talk to you con- 
cerning the method I think best to be observed in 
schools: you must submit to that you find there, not 
expect to have it changed for your son ; but yet by all 
means obtain, if you can, that he be not employed in 
making Latin ¢hemes and declamations, and least of all 
verses of any kind, You may insist on it, if it will do 
any good, that you have no design to make him 
either a Latin orator or a poet, but barely would have 
him understand perfectly a Latin author ; and that you 
observe, those who teach any of the modern languages, 
and that with success, never amuse their scholars to 
make speeches or verses either in French or Jtalian; 
their business being language barely, and not inven- 
tion.t 


Par. 171. But to tell you a little more fully why I 
would not have him exercised in making of themes 
and verses, 1, As to themes, they have, I confess, 
the pretence of something useful, which is to teach. 
people to speak handsomely and well on any subject ; 
which, if it could be attained this way, I own, would be 
a great advantage, there being nothing more becoming a 
gentleman, nor more useful in all the occurrences of 
life, than to be able, on any occasion, to speak well, 
and to the purpose. But this I say, that the making 
of themes, as is usual in schools,-helps not one jot 
towards it: for do but consider what it is, in making 
a theme, that a young lad is employed about; it is to 
make a speech on some Latin saying, as, Omnia vincit 
amor, or Non-ticet in bello bis peccare, &c. And here 
the poor lad, who wants knowledge of those things he 
is to speak of, which is to be had only from time and: 
observation, must set his invention on the rack, to say 
something where he knows nothing ; which is a sort of 
Egyptian tyranny, to bid them make bricks who have 
not yet any of the materials, And therefore it is 
usual, in such cases, for the poor children to go to 
those of higher forms with this petition, Pray give me 





* ¢ Educational Theories,’ by Oscar Browning. 
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a little sense ; which, whether it be more reasonable or 
more ridiculous, is not easy to determine. Before a 
man can be in any capacity to speak on any subject, 
’tis necessary he be acquainted with it; or else it is as 
foolish to set him to discourse of it, as to set a blind 
man to talk of colours, or a deaf man of music. And 
would you not think him a little cracked who would 
require another to make an argument on a mute point 
(moot-point), who understands nothing of our laws? 
And what, I pray, do school-boys understand concerning 
those matters which are used to be proposed to them in 
their themes, as subjects to discourse on, to whet and 
exercise their fancies ? 


[This denunciation of Locke is not too strong, 
the question, however, whether or no it is deserved, 
arises, Jet one who is Senior Fellow and Lecturer 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and sometime 
Assistant Master at Eton College answer. Mr. 
Oscar Browning states :—‘It is strange that not- 
withstanding the denunciation of Locke, Milton, 
and Macaulay, the two last of whom cannot be 
thought to have been insensible to literary or 
poetical grace, the practice of writing original 
themes and verses in dead languages should 
occupy a position of such importance in our 
public schools. Great as is the burden to the 
boys, the correction of their exercises is a heavier 
labour to the masters. In some schools it occupies 
so much time as to make self-improvement and the 
proper preparation of lessons impossible. No 
seriously beneficial change in our public school 
education can be looked for unless the worship of 
this idol is once for all abolished.’] 


Arguments for and against the Writing of 
Themes in Latin. 


Par. 172. In the next place, consider the language 
that their themes are made in: ‘tis Latin, a language 
foreign in their country, and long since dead every- 
where; a language which your son, ‘tis a thousand 
to one, shall never have an occasion once to make 
a speech in as long as he lives, after he comes to 
be a man; and a language wherein the manner 
of expressing oneself is so far different from ours, 
that to be perfect in that would very little improve 
the purity and facility of his English style. Besides 
that, there is now so little room or use for set 
speeches in our own language in any part of our English 
business, that I can see no pretence for this sort of 
exercise in our schools, unless it can be supposed, 
that the making of set Latin speeches should be the 
way to teach men to speak well in English extempore. 
The way to that, I should think rather to be this: 
that there should be proposed to young gentlemen 
rational and useful questions, suited to their age and 
capacities, and on subjects not wholly unknown to 
them, nor out of their way: such are these, when they 
are ripe for exercises of this nature, they should ex- 
tempore, or after a little meditation upon the spot, 


speak to, without penning of anything: for I ask, if | 


we will examine the effects of this way of learning to 
speak well, who speak best in any business, when 
occasion calls them to it upon any debate; either 





those who have accustomed themselves to compose | 


and write down before-hand, what they would say; or 








those, who thinking only of the matter, to understand | fancy-and parts, he must needs yet confess, that to that 


that as well as they can, use themselves only to speak 
extempore ? And he that shall judge by this, will be 
little apt to think, that the accustoming him to studied 
speeches, and set compositions, is the way to fit a 
young gentleman for business, 


Par. 173. But perhaps we shall be told, ’tis to im. 
prove and perfect them in the Latin tongue. ‘Tis 
true, that is their proper business at school ; but the 
making of themes is not the way to it: that, perplexes 
their brains, about invention of things to be said, not 
about the signification of words to be learnt: and 
when they are making a theme, ’tis thoughts they 
search and sweat for, not language. But the learning 
and mastery of a tongue being uneasy and unpleasant 
enough in itself, should not be cumbered with any 
other difficulties, as is done in this way of proceeding. 
In fine, if boys’ inventions be to be quickened by 
such exercise, let them make themes in English, where 
they have facility, and a command of words, and will 
better see what kind of thoughts they haye, when put 
into their own language. And if the Latin tongue is 
to be learned, let it be done the easiest way, without 


toiling and disgusting the mind by so uneasy an em- . 


ployment as that of making speeches joined to it. 


Reasons urged against Children making 
verses of any sort. 


Par. 174. If these may be any reasons against 
children’s making Latin themes at school, I have 
much more to say, and of more weight, against their 
making verses; verses of any sort; for if he has no 
genius to poetry, "tis the most unreasonable thing in 
the world to torment a child, and waste his time about 
that which can never succeed; and if he have a 
poetic vein, ’tis to me the strangest thing in the world, 
that the father should desire or suffer it to be cherished 
or improved. Methinks the parents should labour to 
have it stifled and suppressed as much as may be; 
and I know not what reason a father can have to wish 
his son a poet, who does not desire to have him bid 
defiance to all other callings and business: which is 
not yet the worst of the case ; for if he proves a suc- 
cessful rhymer, and gets once the reputation of a wit, 
I desire it may be considered what company and 
places he is like to spend his time in, nay, and estates 
too ; for it is very seldom seen, that any one discover 
mines of gold or silver in Parnassus. It is a pleasant 
air, but a barren soil; and there are very few instances 
of those who have added to their patrimony by any- 
thing they have reaped from thence. Poetry aad 
gaming which usually go together, are alike in this 
too, that they seldom bring any advantage, but to thes? 
who have nothing else to live on. Men of estates 
almost constantly go away losers; and ’tis well if they 
escape at a cheaper rate than their whole estates, of 
the greatest part of them. If therefore you would no! 
have your son the fiddle to every jovial company, 
without whom the sparks could not relish their wine, 
nor know how to pass an afternoon idly ; if you would 
not have him waste his time and estate to divert others, 
and condemn the dirty acres left him by his ancestors, 
I do not think you will much care he should be a poet, 
or that his s:hool-master should enter him in versifying. 
But yet, if any one will think poetry a desirable quality 
in his son, and that the study of it would raise his 
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end reading the excellent Greek and Roman poets, is 
of more use than making bad verses of his own, in a 
language that is not his own. And he, whose design 
it is to excel in English poetry, would not, I guess, 
think the way to it, were to make his first essays in 
Latin verses 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


Iphigenia in Aulide. 


ACT IV—continued. 
SceNE V.—AGAMEMNON, 


I could not expect a less burst of passion. There, 
there are the cries which I feared to hear. Happy if, 
in my present confused state of mind, I had, however, 
nothing to fear but her cries. Great gods, when you 
imposed so severe a law upon me, alas! should you 
have left me with a father’s heart ! 


Scene VI.—AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES, 


Achilles. A somewhat strange rumour has reached 
my ears, my lord ; I have judged it too little worthy of 
belief. It is said—and without horror 1 cannot repeat 
it—that to-day Iphigenia expires by your order, that 
you yourself, suppressing all human feelings, are about 
to deliver her up to Calchas with your own hand. It 
is said that, called to the altar in my name, I led her 
here but to be sacrificed, and that deceiving us both 
with a pretended marriage, you wished to charge me 
with such shameful work. . What say you to it, my 
lord? What am I to think? Will you not make that 
tumour cease, which is so offensive to you ? 


Agamemnon. My lord, I have no account to give of 
my designs. My daughter yet ignores my sovereign 
orders; and when it shall be time for her to be 
apprised of them, you shall learn her fate, of which I 
shall inform the army. 


Achilles, Ah\ I know too well the fate you have in 
store for her | 


Agamemnon. Then if you know it, why do you ask ? 


Achilles, Why do I ask? O Heaven! Can I believe 
that anyone would dare to own the basest of furies ! 
Do you think that, approving your odious designs, I 
will let you sacrifice your daughter before my eyes? 


~ a faith, my love, and my honour will consent 
0 it 


Agamemnon, But you, who speak to me in that 
menacing tone, do you forget here whom you are 
interrogating ? 

Achilles, Do you forget whom I love and whom 
you are outraging ? 

Agamemnon, And who has charged you to take 
tare of my family ? Shall I not be able to dispose of 
-y daughter without you? Am I no longer her 
ather? Are you her husband? And can she not. .’. 


— No, she is no longer yours; I am. not to 
deceived by vain promises, You were to unite all 





her days to my destiny, and so long as a drop of blood 
will remain to flow in my veins, I will defend my rights 
which rest on your oaths. And is it not for me that 
you have called her here ? ? 


Agamemnon. Then complain to the gods who have 
asked her of me: accuse Calchas and the whole of 
the camp, Ulysses, Menelaus, and you the very first. 


Achilles. Me! 


Agamemnon, You, who, undertaking the conquest 
of Asia, quarrel every day with Heaven that stops you ; 
you, who taking offence at my just fears, have filled 
the whole camp with your fury. My heart in order to 
save her opened you a path, but you ask and you 
seek nothing but Troy. I was closing the field where 
you want to fly: you wish it, go; her death will open 
it for you, 


Achilles. Good heavens ! can I hear and bear such 
a speech? Is it thus that outrage is added to perjury ? 
You tell me that I wanted to depart at the cost of her 
life? And what has done to me that Troy to which I 
fly ? What advantages call me to the foot of her ram- 
parts? For whom is it that, remaining deaf to the 
voice of an immortal mother, and neglecting the advice 
of a father in dismay, I go and seek the death so often 
predicted to their son? Have vessels starting from 
the banks of the Scamander ever dared to land in the 
fields of Thessaly? And has any unworthy ravisher 
ever come to Larissa there to tear away my wife or my 
sister? What haveI to complain of? Where are the 
losses I have sustained? I go there for no other but 
you, traitor that you are; for you, to whom of all the 
Greeks I alone owe nothing ; you, whom I caused to 
be named both their chief and mine ; you, whom my 
arm was avenging in Lesbos in flames before you had 
even assembled your army! And what was the design 
for which we assembled? Do we not go togive Helen 
back to her husband ? Since when do you think that, 
useless to my own self, I will allow a wife I love to be 
ravished from me? Your brother, abused with a 
shameful affront, has he alone the right of avenging 
his offended love? Your daughter pleased me, I 
aspired at pleasing her: she alone is depository of my 
oaths: pleased with our Hymen, my faith promised 
her all—vessels, arms, soldiers, and nothing to 
Menelaus. Let him pursue, if he will, the wife who 
has been carried away from him ; let him seek a victory 
which has been reserved to my blood: I know neither 
Priam, Helen, nor Paris ; I wished for your daughter, 
and set out at no other condition, 


Agamemnon, Fly, then: return to your Thessaly. 
Myself, I give you back the oath that binds us. 
Enough, others, ready to submit to my orders, will 
come and be crowned with the laurels that were pro- . 
mised you, and by happy exploits forcing destiny to 
yield, will find the day fatal to Ilium. I perceive your 
disdain, and by your words I can judge how dear I 
should have to pay your grand assistance. Already 
you place yourself as the arbiter of Greece: according 
to you, her kings have given me a vain title. Proud 
of your own valour, all, if I may believe you, are to 
march, to bend and tremble under your laws. A 


benefit when reproached was never better than an 


offence. I want less valour and more obedience. 
Away. I do not fear your impotent anger: and I 
break off all the ties which bind us, 
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Achilles. Be thankful of the only tie which contains 
my wrath: of Iphigenia I still respect the father. 
Perhaps without that name the chief of so many kings 
would have dared to brave me for the last time. I say 
but one word; it is yours to hear me: I have both 
your daughter and my glory to defend. In order to 
reach the heart which you want to pierce, this is the 
way by which your blow will have to pass. 


(To be continued.) 


Tests in Mental Arithmetic. 





STANDARD I, 


1, 6 apples + 7 apples + 8 apples. 21 apples. 
2. If a dozen were eaten, how many would be left ? 


9 
3. I spend sd., 6d., and 7d. ; how much is that ? 


1s. 6d, 
4. How much would I have left out of half-a-crqwn ? 
1s. 
s. Share a shilling among 3 boys and 1 girl. How 
much would each one get ? 3d. 
6. How many twopences are there in 1s. ? 6. 
7. How many are 5 times 5 + 3? 28. 
8, What is the half of 28? 14. 
9. How much are 14 farthings ? 34d. 
10. How much more to make 1s, ? 8$d. 
11. How many pence are there ina florin? 24. 
12. How many threes are there in 24? 8. 
STANDARD II, 
1, What are 5 times 13? 65. 
2. What are 7 times 15? 105. 
3. Give the factors of 21. 3 and 7. 
4. Give the factors of 55. 5 and 11. 
5. What is the half of 7s.? 3s. 6d. 
6. What is the half of 3s. 6d. ? 1s. gd. 
7. What is the half of 1s. od. ? 10}d, 
8, What is the half of 1o}d. ? 57d. 
g. What is the cost of a railway journey of 60 miles 
at 14d. per mile ? 78. 6d. 
10, How much would 4 lbs. cost at 1s. 3d. per lb. ? 
58. 
11, How many weeks are there ina year? 52 
12, What is the half of 52? 26, 
STANDARD III, 
1. Add 14d., 2$d., and 3d. 74d. 
2. How many farthings are there in twice 74d. ? 
60, 
3. How many shillings are equal to £9 19s. ? 
199. 


4. How many dozen are there in 3 X 16? 4. 
5. What are the factors of 77 and 95? 
7 and 11; § and 19. 


6. In 40 sixpences how many half-crowns are 


there ? 8. 
7. How many half-crowns are there in 17s, 6d, ? 


8. How many lbs, are there in } cwt. ? 56. 





9. I bought 1? lbs. of tea; how many ounces did 


I get? 28. 
10. What is the cost of 3 lbs. of tea at 2s. 4d, 
per Ib. ? 7S. 


11, What would 2}lbs. cost at rd. per oz.? —_3s. 
12, How many yards are there in } mile? 880, 


STANDARD IV. 


1. How many half-crowns are there in £12? 96. 
2. Reduce £2 5s. 6d. to sixpences. gl. 
3. What is the cost of 5 dozen articles at 2}d. 


each ? 11s. 3d. 
4. What would 42 articles cost at 3s. 6d. per o ? 
12s. 3d. 
5. What would 450 articles cost at 4s. 6d. per 100? 
LI os. 3d. 
6. Find the cost of 3} lbs. at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
58. 5d. 
7. What part of a mile is 176 yards? Ty 
8. What part of a cwt. is 8 lbs, ? Tr 
9. What is the G.C.M. of 27 and 36? 9. 
10, What is the L.C.M. of 2, 3, and 4? 12, 
11. What is the square root of 144? 12. 


12. Give the prime numbers from ro to 20. 
II, 13, 17, 19. 
STANDARD V. 
1. What is the cost of a million articles at 4s, 


a thousand ? £200. 
2. What is the cost of 78 oranges at 14d. Sages 
gs. od. 


3. How many half-crowns are there in 5 guineas? 


42. 
4. What would 18} Ibs. of tea cost at 3s. 4d. per lb,? 
43 1s. 8d, 
5. What is the cost of 7 lbs. of tobacco at 5d. 
per oz. ? 42 6s. 8d. 
6. Reduce 7 cwt. 1 qr. to stones. 58. 
7. If $b. cost 4d., what will 9} Ibs. cost? 
6s. 4d. 
10. 3 
’ $, 4 , ? 


i ie 
ty Bo 12 To 


8. 40 + 8, x 7,— 5, > 
g. What is the half of 4, 3 


10. Take } from }. $ a5 
11. Add } and 3. ae 
12. What is the interest on £50 for 18 months at 
5 per cent. ? 43 15% 
Sranparps VI. anp VII. 
1. What is the square root of 196 ? 14. 


2. Find the L.C.M. of the numbers from 1 to . 


3. What fraction added to 3 willmake $? =} 
4. Express that as a decimal. "4583. 
5. Divide 2°95 by ‘s. 5° 
6. A yacht is worth £1,170. What is the value of 








of } of it? | 43% 
7. From the cube of 5 take the square of 8. 61. 
8, What is the square of 3}? 12} 
g. What is the interest on £80 for g months at 4 

per cent. ? . £2 us 
1o. At what rate per cent. will £200 amount 

£236 in 3 years? 6 per cent. 
11. A hat cost 7s. 6d., and was sold for half-a guine. 

Find the gain per cent. ? 40 per cent. 
12. What would have been the selling price if 163 

per cent. had been gained ? 8s. gd. 
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Practical Hindergarten Fessons for 
English Elementary Schools. 


BY MRS. MORTIMER. 
Lecturer at the Home and Colonial Training College. 


VI. 
Girt ITI. 


Tuts Girt consists of a box con- 
taining a two-inch cube divided 
equally in its length, breadth, and 
height, so as to form eight equal 
one-inch cubes, 


new desires have 
been growing in the 
child’s mind, 


These desires will 
be readily found out 
by observing the 
child at play. 
































When a new toy, 
no matter how beau- 
tiful, has been given 
to him, he turns it 
about in all direc- 
tions, and, after thus 
completing the ex- 
ternal examination, 
he is scized with a - 
great longing to dis- 
cover its hidden cha- 
racteristics. 




















To carry out this 
desire the child begins 
to destroy the said 
toy, and, having done 
so, he often takes 
more delight in its 
fragmentary portions 











In the previous | 
Gifts we have only dealt with | 
wholes, and these have been suf- | 
ficient for the child so far, but | 





than he previously did 
when the toy was in 
its perfect condition. 


The child is too 
often scolded for its 
destructive ways; but 
there is not the least 
doubt that he is not 
prompted bythe mere 
spirit of destruction, 
but rather, on account 
of his inexperience 
and want of training, 
he is obliged to pro- 
ceed in this rough - 
and untutored way to examine the interior of the 
object before him. 




















(} 


Goss 


BG 











Church 


Frobel naturally proceeds to provide a toy which, 
while satisfying the child’s craving for investigation, 


Plate J. 


| and providing materials for his constructive energies, 
| gives the teacher the opportunity of directing these 


instincts, and gradually instilling into his mind a love 
of order, neatness, and arrangement of the things 
around him, 


This Gift is used with children of three and four 
years of age, and also with children of five and six. 
All children take great delight in it, because of the 


| number of its parts, and the never-ending variety of 


forms that can be made with it, 


The Gift should be presented to the children as a 
whole, and after they have had time to examine it and 
get over the delight of taking it apart, &c., the teacher 
should draw their attention to the resemblance the 
whole bears to the cube in Gift IT. 


In this way the child will naturally be led to con- 
trast this with the other objects he has previously had 
under his notice. 


ae 


.The next step is to 
contrast the parts with 
the whole. To do 
this the cube is divi- 
ded by drawing one 
half from the other, 
then each of these 
halves should again 
be halved, .and pro- 
ceeding gradually in 
this way the eight 
small cubes would be 
displayed, (See Plate 
Ve 




















- 





Then the child 
should be led to 
notice that each of 
these parts is an 
exact counterpart of 
the whole, The chil- 
dren having each 
been provided with 
this Gift should be 
allowed to perform 
these exercises, and 
should also beallowed 
to arrange the parts 
in various ways. The 
teacher in the mean- 
time should know in 
her own mind what 
she is going to teach, 
and must carefully 
see that the’ children 
are learning the neces- 
sary lessons, though 
they themselves 
would, from their 
point of view, be 
thinking of their 
‘ play.’ 


And what are the lessons that are being thus 

































































Mine Shak. 


gradually and imperceptibly learnt by the children ? 


_By observation the teacher will discover that Form 
will take an important place in the work, and in 
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dividing the cube ideas of relative size, comparison, 
and position will be developed. 


Then again the number of pieces in the Gift pro- 
vides ample means for teaching number. 


Much useful information will be given to the chil- 
dren while they are engaged in building the different 
forms, They will acquire many new words and a 
better style of expressing themselves while talking 
about their buildings. 


The teacher must remember that the great thing to 
be kept in mind is, that while the child is engaged in 
play, he should learn 
to express himself 
with the utmost clear- 





them than with the others. The children take great 
delight in making, with their toys, representations of 
something that they know and can see, such as (see 
Plates 1 and 2) a throne, chair, table, wall, garden 
seat, engine, sentry box, sign post, tunnel, well, bridge, 
clock, mine shaft, cross, &c. 


These objects will readily suggest to the mind of 
any teacher the kind of information the children 
should gain while thus playing with the cubes. 


The teacher and children should all work together, 
making the various things suggested either by her or 
the class, : 

Generally the 
teacher should make 


iT: | | the object and call 














ness and precision : 
and this can only be 





He EL 











imitate her. Some- 





done b careful ; 
watching r on the Wis and Gems. 
part of the trainer 
during the  instruc- 
tive conversation that 
should be carried on 
between teacher and 























pupil. 
The different forms 
made with this Gift ; 
Tunnel 


have been classified Engine 
by Frébel into Forms 
of Life, or Object 
Forms: Forms ot 


times, however, some 
of the children should 
be asked to build 
something, the 
teacher and class fol- 
lowing, and at other 
times an object might 
be named, and then 
the children should 
construct it without 
seeing a copy. 


When all _ the 
children have - suc- 
ceeded in building 


on the children to 
| VY 
Bridge . 





Knowledge or In- ‘™” "sues. 


structive Forms: and 


Lt | 


the form, it should be 
carefully examined, a 





Forms of Beauty or 
Artistic Forms. 





The first: Forms 
of Life — represent 
real objects, such as 
are met with in every 
day life. The second: 
Forms of Knowledge 
—are such as afford 
instruction relative to 
number, order, pro- 
portion, &c,; they 
enable the child to 
measure things cor- 


Well, 
name found for it, 
and then the com- 
parison should be 
made between it 
and the object it 
represents. A_ full 
description of the 
object, and as much 


information concern- 
hey. 





rectly, thus early 
developing in him 





the power of deter- 
mining the relative 

















or erected. These 





size and measure of " Ructlock. 


Plate I. 


objects; and laying 
the foundation of 
sound judgment, 
exact thought, and correct comparison. The third: 
Forms of Beauty—are figures representing only ideal 
forms, yet so regularly constructed as to present perfect 
models of symmetry and order in the arrangement of 
the parts. The great use of these Forms is to train 
the eye, to cultivate a love for symmetry and order, and 
to develope an artistic taste. 


I. Forms of Life. These should be built by the 


youngest children because they are more familiar with 











should not be re 
jected by the teacher, 
but she should show 
the class that they 
can be represented by laying the cubes on the table. 


- ing it as the children 
are capable of under- 
standing, should be 
given, 

The teacher might 
have suggested to 
her such objects as 
cannot be built up 

Bottle, 


Among these forms we should have a key, a hatchet, 
corkscrew, bottle, table. (See Plate 2.) 


(To be continued.) 
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Hoto a Scotcly School tors Examined. 





STANDARD I, 


Music.—Simple modulator tests were given to In- 
fants, Standards I. and II., and-ane song was sung, 

The following were the sight-singing exercises given 
to III, and upwards, 


Sranparp ITI. 
Key C. 
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INFANTS. 


Reading.—Pupils read from their books, and simple 
questions on subject matter, and some oral spelling, 
were given simultaneously and individually. 


Writing.—All had to write the alphabet, both 
capital and small letters, and numbers from 1 to 20 
were made on slates, 


Arithmetic.—Mental arithmetic was given to the 
whole class both by teacher and inspector, ¢.g., 7 and 3? 
5 and 4? g from 12? 4 from 7? 9 from 17? 
15 from 18? 


Object Lesson.—Given by the mistress on ‘A 
Sponge.’ 


Reading.—This was solely tested from home-lesson 
A few simple 


book, Graduated Reader, No, 1, 
questions were given on what was read. 











Writing.—A line and a half to be transcribed from 
lesson read. 


Arithmetic—(1) 869 + 45 + 908 + 63 + 840, 
2,725. Ans. 
(2) 946 + 837 + 943 + 658 + 956. 
43340. Ans, 


(3) 826 — 97. 729. Ans. 


These sums were dictated in words, 


STanpDaArRD II. 


Reading —Graduated Reader, No. II. All the 
class read a sentence. Nouns were pointed out, and 
intelligence was tested, as in Standard I. 


Writing.—Dictation from same reading book, page 
126 :— 

‘The gentleman at once went to the boy’s assist- 
ance. The dyke was closed; and the danger which 
threatened hundreds of lives was prevented.’ 


Arithmetic—The pupils were arranged so as to 
prevent copying, and the following sums were read in 
words :— 

(1) 8096 + 784 + 906 + 7695 + 809 + 19 + 
7080. 25,389. Ans, 

(2) 8065 — 918. 7,147. Ans, 

(3) (Read in figures) 86,497,295 x 6. 

518,623,770. Ans, 


STANDARD III, 


Reading.—Graduated Reader, No. III. After all 
had read, intelligence was tested as usual. 


Grammar and Analysis—A lesson in Grammar 
was given by a pupil teacher. Nouns and verbs were 
pointed out, and analysis of simple sentences taken 
from the reading lesson satisfied the examiner. 


Repetition —‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter’ was repeated, 
and a few questions asked about the geography of the 
place where the scene of the poem is laid. 


Dictation,—Graduated Reader, No. 3, par. 5, from 
the lesson on ‘ Cork.’ 


Arithmetic.—Specimen card. 
(1) Multiply four hundred and seven thousafid and 
eighty by nine thousand two hundred and fifty, 
3,765,490,000, Ans. 


(2) Divide 4,218,988 by 86. 49,058. Ans. 
(3) Divide four hundred and eighty thousand six 


hundred and seventy-four by eighty-four (using factors). 
5722 + 26, Ans. 


(4) Add together £460 os. 9}d.; 198. 834.; 


42,786 15s. 11d.; £974 16s. ; £59 os. 11d. 
44,281 13s. 43d. Ans. 


Geography.—Definitions with illustrations from the 
map of Scotland—Scottish mountain ranges and 
where located—rivers of Scotland, telling their sources 
and the direction in which they flow—chief towns 
with their industries and historical notes. 


History.—Life of Queen Mary, both biographically 
and historically—reasons for Elizabeth’s jealousy of 
Mary—the imprisonment in England and the execu- 
tion in Fotheringay. 
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STANDARD IV. 


Reading. —Graduated Reader No. IV. 
read and the examiner questioned on the meaning of 
words and phrases. The lesson was ‘ Temperance.’ 


Repetition, &¢.—‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter’ along 
with Standard III, Grammar was tested by pointing 
out the parts of speech, and Azalysis from simple 
sentences, 


Dictation.—‘ On his first return to England, Living- 
stone found himself received everywhere with the 
welcome of a hero. He might have spent the 
remainder of his days at home, but the thought of 
the shocking traffic in human flesh and blood would 
not let him rest. There was, too, another object he 
had very much at heart, and that was, to discover the 
sources of the river Nile, which had been a puzzle from 
very ancient days.’ 


Arithmetic.—(1) Divide £3601 11s. 64d. by 84. 
£42 17s. 63d. + 73. Ans. 


(2) Reduce £97 7s. 6d. to half-crowns, 
779 half-crowns. Ans. 








(3) Multiply 87 tons 16 cwt, 1 qr. 13 Ibs. by 43. 
3776 tons 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 27 Ibs. Ans. 





(4) Divide 67 days 17 hrs. 37 min. 13 sec. by 19. 
1 day 17 hrs. 40 min. 57,%sec. Ans, 





Geography.—The examination almost exclusively 
confined to the capes on the coasts of England and 
Ireland. 


History.—A very exhaustive lesson was taken on 
the reign of Charles II. 

The pupil teacher was asked to give a lesson on 
history. 


STANDARD V, 


Reading.—Graduated Reader, No. 6. 
taken was ‘ The Taking of Quebec.’ 


The lesson 


_ Grammar and Analysis were taken orally by the 
inspector and also by the teacher. 


Essay.—The following is an abstract of the story 
read for a Composition exercise :— 


‘A man upon one occasion went to visit a menagerie. 
Previous to entering the place he provided himself 
with twenty-five oranges to divide among the 
elephants. As there were eight he just managed to 
go round three times, giving one to each. What was 
to be done with the single orange remaining? If he 
gave it to one of the animals the rest would have a 
fight for it. After studying the matter for a short 
time he came to the conclusion that he would eat it 
himself. Peeling the orange in sight of the elephants 
he proceeded leisurely to eat the coveted fruit. From 
the wagging ears and twinkling eyes of the sagacious 


— they seemed to consider the thing as a huge 
joke,’ 


Arithmetic.—(1) Find by practice the value of 938 
articles at £6 14s. g}d. each. ay 


£6,320 15s. odd. Ans. 





Every child . 





(2) Make out the following bill :— 
42 cwts, soap at #1 8s, pey cwt, 
15} Ib. tea at 2s, gd. per Ib. 
274 Ibs. bacon at 114d. per Ib. 
18 dozen eggs at 3 for 54d. 
63 18s. 8d. Ans, 


(3) How much sugar may be bought for 
£22 15s. 74d. when the cost of 6 cwts. 1 qr. 12 lbs. 
is £18 4s. 6d? 7 cwts, 3 qrs, 22 Ibs, Ans, 


(4) Divide the difference between 53 and 10} by 
4} of 6}. Iy$5. Ans. 

Geography.—General questions on the physical and 
political geography of North America, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 





History.—Taken with Standard VI., and the ques- 
tions were chiefly confined to the ‘Chinese Wars, 
their causes and results,’ 


STANDARD VI, 
Reading.—Graduated Reader, No. 6. 


Grammar and Analysis were minutely tested, and 
there was a good deal of questioning on derivation 
and formation of words, 


£ssay.—Either an essay on ‘How the New Year 
was spent,’ or ‘ The Game you like best.’ 
Arithmetic.—(1) Find the simple interest on 
4533 6s. 8d. for 10 months at 4} per cent. 
440. Ans. 
(2) Find’ by practice the value of 11,011 articles 
at £11 118. r1$d. each. £127,704 148. ofd. Ans, 





(3) If 25 sheep and ro horses eat 12 acres in 10 
days, in what time will 50 sheep and 15 horses eat 22 
acres? (5 horses = 40 sheep). 115} days, Ans, 

(4) Simplify :— 

} 114 — 23 
6 aE ag % Toe Th Aya: Ans 


+ 2% ; 
Geography.—General questions on Asia and Aus- 
tralia, 
History. —Taken with Standard V. 


Repetition — Horatius at the Bridge.’ 
questioning. 


No difficult 


Domestic Economy—2nd (Card 1.) 


1. How would you furnish a kitchen and how a 
sitting room ? 

2. Tell the different ways in which water may be 
poisoned and made hurtful to health, 

3- Is it a good sign to take a hearty breakfast? 
What do you consider a good breakfast ? 

4. What does the fat do that we take into our 
bodies? Why should we take a mixed diet ? 


Domestic Economy—2nd (Card 2.) 


1. What are the effects of sleeping in a room from 
which all fresh air has been excluded ? 

2. Describe the best kind of cistern? Why should 
the sink pipe be kept separate from the cistern pipe ? 

3. How many meals do you take daily? Which is 
the most important? Why? 
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Domestic Economy—3rd (Card 1.) 
1. State the advantage from buying large quantities 
of grocery goods and paying ready money. 
2. What rules must be attended to respecting food 
and sleep in order that the body may be healthy ? 


3. In what ways may potatoes be cooked ? Describe 
the most economical way. 


4. Give directions for making beef-tea and arrow- 
root, 


Domestic Economy—3rd (Card 2.) 
1. Why does a sick person require special food ? 
State what kind should be given him. 


2. What should guide us in deciding how much to 
give for house rent? Why is it better to give a little 
more to secure a healthy house? 


3. How should coarse and tough meat be cooked 
so as to make it pleasant to eat and easily digested ? 


4. How is bread made? Is itan advantage to bake 
bread at home? Give reasons, 


—_o — 


Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 





STANDARD I,—FirsT QUARTER. 


I. 6 2. 508 
37! 104 44 2X9; 
5° 8 X 33 
208 3. 976 4X 12. 
_2 345 
SECOND QUARTER. 
r 58 2. 621 
406 591 4. 11 X 6; 
281 3X75 
937 3+ 207 9X 5. 
670 33 
THIRD QUARTER. 
I. 390 2. 627 
74 _98 4 7X45 
65 5 x 8; 
888 3. 314 12 X 6, 
42 276 


STANDARD II,—First QuaRTER. 
1. 5,089 + 72 + 60,904 + 368 + 29,530 + 
8,613. 
2. Multiply 19,407 by 35. 
3. Take 4,557 from 15,306. 


4. Aman rode 59 miles on the first day, and 67 
miles on the second day. How much further has he 
to go to complete a journey of two hundred miles ? 








LS 





SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Multiply 78,708 by 780. 

2. Take 65,093 from 100,010. 

3. Divide 26,032 by 4.,and write the answer in 
words, 

4. How many sheep has a farmer, who owns 395 
dozen ? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


. Divide 62,001 by 9. 
- 76,405 X 576. 
. From 30,004 take 29,016. 

4. I want to divide a school of 472 children into 
eight equal classes. How many should there be in 
each class ? 


eo wn ew 


StanpDaRD III.—First QUARTER, 


I, 159,460 + 68, 

2. If 39 inches of string are required for one 
parcel, how many parcels could be tied with 27,651 
inches of string ? 

3. Divide seven hundred and seven thousand and 
seventy by 357. 

4. The population of a city is two hundred and five 
thousand two hundred, and schools are required for 
one-sixth of the population. How many schools, each 
holding 855, are required ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. £2,073 6s. 49d. — £716 12s. 54d. 


2. How often can a measure holding 187 nuts be 
filled from three chests, each containing 95,183 nuts ? 

3. Find the sum of £3,014 15s. 63d., 
4789 tos. 114d., £8,507 138. 9#d., £28 17s. 4a" 
and £4,693 19s. 82d. 

4. If I put £37 16s. 9d. in the bank one year, 
£48 12s. 6d. in another year, and £65 17s. in a third 
year, how much more do I require to have £200? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1. How much must be added to 458,016 158. 1d. 
to make a quarter of a million pounds and three 
half-pence ? 7 

2. £57 48. 83d. + £392 18s. 114d. + £6 78. 43d. 
+ £47,018 15s. gd. + £8,930 9s. 74d. + 
£60,529 14s. 10d, 

3. A man has 5,018 nuts, and he divides them, as 
far as he can, equally among 69 boys. How many 
has he left for himself ? 

4. How many weeks would it take a boy to save 
£2 18s, 6d., if he saved 6d. weekly ? 


STANDARD IV.,—First QuaRTER. 


1. Multiply five hundred and ninety-four pounds 
seven shillings and eleven pence three farthings by 
eight hundred and six. 

2. If a man agrees to pay 60 guineas in payment 
for 300 dollars, and each dollar is worth 4s, 2d., how 
much does he gain or lose? 

3- £372,015 18s. 9d. + 715. 

4. Three rolls of silk, measuring 75 yards, 129 
yards, and 171 yards, cost £164 1s. 3d. What was 
the cost per yard ? 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


1. How much are a quarter of a million farthings ? 

2. Reduce twenty-nine thousand and three square 
yards to acres. 
3. In 7 tons 2 qrs. 15 0z. how many ounces are 
there ? 

4. I bought 13 gross of spoons for £146 5s. ; what 
was the cost per dozen? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. How many half-pints are there in 197 qrs. 3 pints? 

2. If a train travels at the rate of 35 miles an hour, 
how many yards will it go in 4} hours ? 

3. How many weeks, &c., are there in eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand and fifteen seconds ? 

4.. What would be the cost of sugar for an army of 
seventy thousand, if each man is allowed 3} lbs., and 
the cost is 2d. per lb. ? 


STANDARD V.— First QUARTER. 


1, What is the cost of 69 gals. 3 qts. rpt. of wine at 
£2 12s. 6d. per gallon ? 

2. Find the value of 735 articles at £13 16s, 104}d. 
each, 

3. What is the value of 5,497# yards of cloth at 
11s, gd. per yard ? 

4. Find how much a person would receive in 5 years 
7 calendar months 4 days (reckoning 30 days to the 
month), if his wages are £70 10s. a year. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. If 58 lbs. of cheese cost £1 18s. 8d., what will 
48 lbs. cost ? 
2. Bill:— 
19 Ibs, at 1s. 24d. per Ib. ; 
1 " Ibs, at 3s. 7d. per Ib. ; 
+ cwt. at 34d. per Ib. ; 
24 Ibs. at 44d. per oz. ; 
21 boxes at 5s. 6d. per dozen, 
3. Find the cost of 1 ton 13 cwt. 2 qrs. 20 Ibs, at 
11s, 8d, per ewt, 


4. If 11 lbs. 7.0z. cost #1 10s, 6d., how much can 
I get for £38? 


THIRD QUARTER, 
1. Add 3, 3, 3, 3, 
2. How much less is } than 3 + $? 
3. What is the least number of nuts that can be 
divided equally among 6, 8, 10, 12, or 16 children ? 
4. A fruiterer bought 7 boxes of oranges, each 


containing 360, for £5, and } were bad. He gained 
4,1 2s. 6d. What was the selling price per dozen ? 


STANDARD VI,—First QUARTER. 


1. Divide the product of 3°825 and ‘oo795 by the 
product of +795 and ‘03825. 
2. Simplify :— 
(§ + &) x (5 of 13) + (3 — ¥). 


3. What vulgar fraction is equal to 3°2916 — 2°81. 


4. If the smaller of two fractions is }4, and the dif- 
ference is ,%, what is the greater fraction ? 





SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Bring 17s. 73 . to the decimal of a guinea, and 
also to the decimal of a pound, 


2. £16 138. 34d. X 8,%. 
3. If 29 men earn £45 in 12 days, how much 
would they earn in } of a day? 


4. Find the value of 3°527 of 3 cwt. 60 lbs. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. If eggs are sold at 1°38. per dozen, what would 
be the cost of 8°25 score P 

2. Find the amount of £276 15s. for 2 years 8 
months at 3} per cent. 

3. A man’s weekly wages are £1 3s. 9d. He is 
fined gd. when he is late, and at the end of 20 weeks 
he has received #21 15s. 3d. How often was he 
late? 

4. In what time will #850 gain £357 at 6 per 
cent, ? 


STANDARD VII.—First QuARTER. 


1, 28 men working 1o hours a day can reap 420 
acres in 9 days. How many men, working 8 hours a 
day, will reap 240 acres in 15 days ? 

2. If 2d. is the interest on half-a-crown for four 
months, what is the rate per cent. per annum ? 

3. If £3 12s. was the cost of carriage of 174 tons 
for 18 miles, what will be the cost of carriage of 25 
packages, each 4} cwt., for 35 miles ? 

4. What decimal is equal to 





8+ 


SECOND QUARTER. 


‘1. To 6 quarts of spirits at 1s. 6d. per pint, 3 gals. 
at 4s. 6d. per quart, and g gals. at 2s. gd, per pint, 
add 5 quarts of water, Whatis the average price per 
pint ? 

2. A man steps 2 ft. 6 in., and a boy 1 ft. g in., but 
the boy takes 3 steps whilst the man takes 2 ; how far 
will the boy walk while the man walks 6} miles ? 

3. Three lots of cotton are sold at s#d., 5$d., and 
5id. per lb. The weights are 100, 160, and 216 lbs, 
What is the average price per Ib. ? 


4. Divide 19s. 7d. in the proportion of 4, }, and }. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Insurance is paid at the rate of 16} per cent. on 
aship. If the sum of £833 5s. be paid for insurance, 
what is the value of the ship? . 

2, Out of a hogshead of wine 95°83 per cent. was 
sold. What was the quantity sold ? 

3. Acan beat B by 6 yards in 1oo yards, and B 
can beat C by 4 yards in 100 yards; by how much 
can A beat C in 150 yards ? 

4. What is the prime cost of a yard of silk when 
120 yards are sold for £44 15, 6d., realising a profit 
of 74 per cent, ? 
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ANSWERS. Practical Heedlework in Elementary Schools. 
STANDARD I, BY MISS J. W. WARREN, 
Frasr, SEconp. THtrp. Inspcctress of Needlework to the Leicester School Board. 
1. 644. 2,352. 1,459. 
2. 404. 30. 529. ‘ 
3 O31. 174. 38. WairTinG to see the Instructions to H.M. Inspectors 
4 155 24; 48. 60; 215 45. 255 40; 72. for 1889 has caused delay in this my 8th paper and as 
at the time I write they have not appeared, it certainly 
STANDARD IL has been useless waiting. Still, 1 have at least the 
comforting assurance, upon good authority, that things 
Finst. SECOND. THIRD. will now, as far as examining goes, remain in statu, quo. 
I. 104,576. 61, 392,240. 6,889. I therefore proceed to write for the II, Standard, taking 
2. Mie ee 7: s4nenato. up my remarks from my last paper—to be found in 
3. 10,739. 5, 508. ‘ is . E 
% 96 walls, 4,740 sheep. 59 children, the May number (89) of this Journal : ee 
The whole difference in the needlework lies in the 
a points covered by the words ¢o fix and show a join. 
The work of the previous Standard with greater skill 
First. SECOND. THIRD, but I need not remind my readers that these points 
1. 2,345. £1,356 138. 113d. £191,983 4s. 119d. are quite enough to give a year’s good hard work, if 
2. 709 parcels. 1,527 times. £116,935 118. Ha not anxiety, to the average teacher. 
7 pen bet gy gina ry 6d, argon My object in this article is to suggest the readiest 
de. ; Kaa J means of doing these three new steps. In order to 
give the girls a thorough change from last year’s 
StanpagD IV.—Fiast. specimen work, with which in the natural order of 
1. £479,085 11s, 2}. 3. £520 6s. o}d. + 665d. things they will have closed the school year, I would 
2. 10s, loss. 4. 8s. gd. suggest that two or three lessons be given to the 
fixing, after which you may introduce the children to 
SECOND. the join in the seaming. 
1. £260 8s. 4d. Fixing resolves itself in its simplest and most 
Se 4.503 yds., or § ac, 3 ro. 38 po. 23 yds. complex forms into two exercises, one being to fold 
z : EN ie or prepare the edges ; the other, rightly to secure these 
- by tacking or basting for actual stitch work, 
HIRD 
- Plan. Provide old exercise books for the first part, 
+ 201,736 hf-pts, 3. I wk. 2days 2ohrs, 6min. §§ sec. | have these cut into strips of about three inches deep, 
2. 261,800 yards, 4. £2,041 138. 4d. 


STANDARD V.—FIrsT. 


3. £3,229 18s, 63d. 
4. £394 8s. 2d. 


1, £183 8s. g}d. 
2. £10,175 3s. 14d. 


SECOND, 
£1 12s, 


1. 
2. £1 2s. 11pd. + £2 ts, 2d. + £1 4s. 6d. + 138. 6d, + 


9s. 7)d. = £5 Its. o}d. 
3. £19 12s, 11d, 


4. 285 lbs, 
THIRD. 
1. 2}3}. 3. 240 nuts, 
2. #}. 4. 8d. 
STANDARD VI, 
First, SECOND, THIRD. 
m & ‘84027 ; ‘8822916. 18s. 4d. 
2 28%. £142 2s, 7}d. 4301 7s. 
3 df. £2 16s. 3d. 53 times, 
4 6%. 12 cwt. 53 lbs. 7 years, 
STANDARD VII, 
First. SECOND, THIRD, 
1. 12 men, 2s. 333d, £5,050. 
2. 20 per cent, 7 miles, 60 gals, 3 pts, 
3. £2 53s. gtd. 144% yards, 
4 2 s. 4d., 6s, 3d., 5s. 6s. 10d. 


—" — —- 





length of the ordinary exercise book size. A still better 
material is lined tissue paper as used in scholarship 
or certificate examinations. Whichever it be, each 
scholar should be provided with two such pieces, of 
the same size, and taught from the first to regard the 
lined side as the right side, or that indicated by a 
pencil mark previously put on it. Now you have 
much to teach in these folding lessons; there is a due 
proportion to be observed in the three folds, and also 
direction to be noted. , 

Let your pupils hold up one piece of paper, lines 
towards them running right and /e/t; call this piece 
the front of a child's chemise, or pinafore, or some other 
well-known garment ; upon this front we shall make two 
folds, first and second ; we will make the first fold. Let 
them place the two thumbs sothat the nails meet upon the 
first line at the top right hand corner. The first fingers 
meet immediately at the back. The left finger is now 
moved soasto press the paper on to the right thumb nail; 
the thumb now hops out and helps the finger to press the 
fold close to the material. This operation gives the first 
inchof folding. After seeing this done with your pupils, let 
them press two or three inches down, right thumbover fold 
left under, all the rest of the fingers carefully keeping 
the work in position. Now. make a succession of 
pleats under the right thumb and finger and press the 
fold flat, repeat to end of paper. On no account let 
the paper be laid down while this is done, or the work 
will be both dirty and imperfectly folded. Question 
and show your pupils, that this rough edge now lies 
upon the right side of the garment, and make them 
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repeat until they know it a few words to that effect ; 
also that in a garment usually the double fold is put 
on the front pieces, not on the back. Show them a 
chemise and demonstrate this; it will all help in the 
commonsense work of garment fixing. 


Second fold—Wave the papers turned over, right 
side touching the desks ; pick them up as before, only 
with wrong side towards the child. Let the thumbs 
again meet, but this time upon the second line seen 
(really the third, but the first will be lost by the first 
fold) ; now proceed as in the first fold, noticing with 
your pupils that the raw edge is again found lying in 
the centre of the second fold, and by it brought on 
to the wrong side of garment; press after folding in 
the same folds as before ; these should be less than an 
inch apart, This practice upon lined paper will give 
you a half inch with the fell, a very nice width to 
learn upon, and with the great advantage of being just 
half the required size for your final specimen, and so 
easily changed later on in your year. 

Now we come to the ¢hird fold. Put the one done 
upon one side; bring the second paper.immediately in 
front of your pupils; let them notice you; have this 
with the wrong side uppermost, differing from the 
first. Pick it up by top right-hand corner; find the 
line by looking behind and upon the right side; fold 
as before, but only once, but this time just allow line to 
be seen not folded in, which fold will be a little wider 
than as first and a little more than half as wide again as 
the second. Now bring both pieces of folded paper in 
the front of pupils, and upon their right sides. Children 
pick up the double fold right side towards them ; fold 
uppermost afterwards the single fold, and have them 
placed together and secured by a small pin. 

I want to. point out that all through this exercise 
the double fold is first picked up with right side 
uppermost, and the single fold with wrong side upper- 
most; when you Jdegim to fold and when you put 
together, to degin to baste. Practical teachers will 
forgive the simplicity of the suggestion, for by play- 
fully pointing it out to the children they will accom- 
plish a very important point, and by instituting a 
search outside for folds and not finding them you 
further secure right placing. Young teachers must 
point out these things to the children, 


Now we have to get these two pieces firmly fixed 
together by dasting them. 

Let your pupils hold them between finger and 
thumb, not round the former as so many careless 
teachers permit; let the second stitch be taken back 
and no knot for a sew and fell seam; each sfitch 
should be of equal length, #-inch, and nearer the edge 
than otherwise, 

When basting the double fold is held nearest to the 
chest of the worker, and also when the seaming is 
done, except where, as in some garments, it is abso- 
lutely impossible so to hold it, 

I feel sure some will not like to do the basting upon 
paper, but if tissue is used the: usual objection falls 
through. The folding is so very satisfactory for a start 
that I would urge all to give it atrial; do not keep it 
about too long, and when making the transition let the 
child have the folded paper as a guide for the calico. 

The third fold if analysed will be found to overlap 
the first; this is as it should be, and serves. to hold 
it down nicely when the. felling is in hand. . If 


| children have these little matters kindly explained 
they are only too glad to try and bring about the 
results they are led to expect; the neglect to interest 
them by experiment is the cause of much wrong, or 
badly done, needlework, 


We must now consider the next step in Standard IT., 
namely, to show or teach a join in seaming. 

We had until the fixing should be accomplished put 
seaming away; it has been already taught, but one 
afternoon should be given to rubbing up former” 
knowledge, after which let your pupils work, upon a ten- 
inch strip, three inches of seaming in green cotton ; 
then go round your class and cut off their cotton a 
little more than a quarter of ant inch close (length of 
child’s smallest finger nail) ; let them now put needles 
down and examine their work—they find a little thread 
poking out of the work nearest to their chest. With 
the needle’s eye, each must gently force the edges of the 
work open ; find this thread and pull it into the middle, 
but not out of sight, it must lie as a pencil does in the 
desk niche at this point, after slowly and patiently 
illustrating this several times in front of-your class, you 
can go round and look at every child’s work. 

Now have needles threaded with pink or red, and, 
again looking between the edges, find the hole through 
which the green cotton was drawn; put the needle in 
here and out towards chest ; draw cotton through until 
the end is just the length of the green one. They must 
lie side by side. Go on with the seaming, but man | 
the cotton ends above your needle, letting each ‘stitc 
further secure them until passed, , 


Note to teacher.—Though so simple an operation, it is 
more often than not done wrongly ; some little ruse is 
necessary for the children thoroughly to grasp the 
necessity and means of securing the two threads by 
the stitches. I cannot refrain from suggesting the 
plan I adopted a few weeks since with great success, 
Failing in ordinary talk and explanation to get the 
result, I pretended to be putting my two little boys to 
bed, first my green boy sprang up, then my ved boy, 
then both would coil up and not lie down straight. 
With my needle, I patted them first gently, then whipped 
them, finally tucked them down more forcibly, Some- 
times they got down too far, or buried themselves at the 
foot of the bed, and soon the children screamed with fun 
while I was battling with my two tiresome boys, and 
at last having got-them to lie side by side like nice 
good children, I said I would sew them up-to keep 
them in. ‘The little ones were in fits of laughter at 
the idea, and when I again set them to-the task 
I could hear little explosions of merriment as each 
difficulty presented itself; but they remembered the 
lesson, and I know from the results the time was not 
lost. 

Some good needlewomen prefer in teaching’ this: 
join to take back the needle one stitch for further 
security, but if six stitches secure the ends there is 
really no need for this further care. I do not give 
diagrams of either of these operations ; they are so 
generally understood that it appears useless to do 
more than I have done by detailing each separate part 
carefully. Next month I hope to get in garment 
diagrams suitable for this II, Standard. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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How to Teach School Children to Sing 
from Hotes. 


BY W. G. McNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music, 





Division 1V.—STANDARDS V. AND UPWARDS—conid, 


Quick Six-pulse Measure. 


175. The two-thirds and one-third division eg oe 


should be similarly practised. Provided patterns are 
given frequently and practice is regular, pupils soon fall 
into the habit of singing smoothly and easily the divisions 
so far explained, which include all the ways of presenting 
the ‘sets of three’ shown in the example appended to 
the instructions issued by the Department. Assuming 
that no other difficulties are meant to be included the fol- 
lowing will form— 


SPECIMEN CODE TESTs. 
(1) Dohis D. M. 60. Twice. 


[ad :—ir Inimia [frie ret 
i. 76 sd [se im i:d ln ‘—:r id :—:— | 
(2) Dohis F. M. 70. Twice. 
| 5, :—:d |d :—ir [n :—:8 |8 :—:—} 
| s i—i:—|s :1 ts if imoir ld i—:— || 
(3) Dohis Ep. M. 80, Twice. 
In i—i-—|r :—:—|d :— in |s :—:—} 
1 :—:8 |f :—in lr im oir id :—i— || 
(4) Dohis D. M. 100. Twice. 
| s :—:—|]1 :-—:8 if :— im |r ri} 
1 :—:t jd :—:d ir t— im id :—:- | 
(5) Dohis F. M.90. Twice. 
ln :—:9 |f :—rr |n :— :1 |s :—:—} 


(6) Dohis Eb. M. 100. Twice. 


J@ :s—:-|oi-:-|m se Is :—:—} 














ROW, ROW YOUR BOAT. 
Round in Four parts. 
Dohis D. M. 80. Twice. 


@ s—3—|@ :—i—|d s—er In r—:— | 
Row, row, row your boat, J 
* 

mii—im [me :—:f |s t:—:—|—:-—:— 
Gent - ly down the |stream ; : 
d':d@':d@' |s :s8 :s im tm itm |d id cd 
Mer-ri - ly, mer- ri- ly, |mer-ri- ly, mer-ri - ly, 
ei—:f jn c—sr |€@ s—3—[—3—2— | 
Life is but a |dream. 








The asterisk shows the sections of the round. 


The above are written in tune, although at the exami- 
nation the Time tests are to be sung on a monotone only. 


176. Much use can be made of the faculty children 
have of picking up popular tunes. When they realise 
that the tune they now sing to ‘We won’t go home till 
morning ’—and which later on they will sing or shout to 
‘For he’s a jolly good feliow’—is in ‘six-pulse measure, 
beating twice, they develop a new-born interest in the 
matter. The tune now or lately in vogue ‘Two lovely 
black eyes’ is an excellent example of duple or quick six- 
pulse measure, and is withal a well-constructed melody — 
strangely resembling the old tune ‘See where the rising 
sun,’ printed in the July number of THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER. 


177. The distinction between real and quick six-pulse 
measure is noted by the qualifying words that follow the 
statement of the metronome rate. Thus ‘ M. 80’ alone 
means beat at the rate of eighty to the minute, and each 
beat to stand fora printed pulse. But ‘M. 80, Twice,’ 
means beat at the rate of eighty to the minute, and each 
beat to stand for half a measure or /Avee printed pulses.* 


178. Other common effects in quick -six-pulse measure 
are (1) the silent half-measure, (2) the one-third and the 
two-thirds continuations, (3) the two-thirds rest. 


179. Pupils are very apt to omit to notice the silent half 
measure. As it stands for one beat the time name for 
the rest is, of course, SAA. But as with all time names 
for rests, it is not expedient for the pupil to audibly say a 
hame after it has served the purpose of drawing 
attention to the existence of the rest. The rest names, how- 
ever, are most usefully employed when in an exercise or 
song including rests, the teacher names the rests and 
the pupils the notes, or vice versa. The striking of a 
bell or the making of any novel sound at the rests, 
especially if the duty to so note the rests devolves on one 
of the pupils, will strongly stimulate attention and help 
to form the habit of waiting a definite time. 


EXERCISES ON HALF MEASURE RESTS IN QUICK 
SIX-PULSE MEASURE, 


(1) Dohis D. M. 90. Twice. 
jm s—s— | :,7 2 | t—t—-]| 3: 3 } 


[mn :— is | :—:—| 2 oem jor. ts 





* The example to Section 173 in the July number should 
have. ‘ twice’ inserted after ‘ M, 80,’ 
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(2) 


! 
im im i— |: 


ie jm rs] or t 
:s |@ :—ir i” pig PE ey 


Other similar exercises can be made by deleting the 
notes from some of the half measures of the specimen 
tests above. 


180. The one-third continuations present no particular 
difficulty. When they occur in several successive mea- 
sures, as in (1) below, they form a very attractive rhythm. 
Care must be taken to avoid a break of connection 
between the whole beat note and its continuation. 


EXERCISES ON SHORT CONTINUATIONS IN SIX-PULSE 
MEASURE. 
Doh is Eph. M.90. Twice. 
|— sm :d@ ir i—3: 
aa tai tee 
:—-:-— |-—:1 3s \s 


:—i—|—-:1 :t ‘a 


ll s—:3f 


7 
7 
| 


181. The two-third continuations are not quite so easy 
to observe, especially when the divisions just previous 
present no similarity of rhythmic swing. Thus while 
exercise (1) below is fairly easy, the temptation to quit 
the long note too soon in (2) is very strong. 


EXERCISES IN TWO-THIRDS CONTINUATIONS IN QUICK 
SIX-PULSE MEASURE. 


1) DohinD. M.100, Twice. 


:—|s :—:f in 2—t—|8 t--3— 


m |f :—cr |" 
i—|At—in | = 

Doh is F. M. go, Twice. 

‘hoid jr sdocr |n sf 3:8 }1 


[Site tm lms Ft, \a i— 
VOI, 1x, 





182. The two-thirds rest on the first part of the half- 
measure is soon picked up in a tune or piece, but it is not 
often read well at sight. It is best practised on the plan 
suggested in Section 178. 

TWO-THIRDS REST IN QUICK SIX-PULSE MEASURE. 


Teacher— 
SAA SAA 


: ‘oje iin | acotk an 
Pupils— tee TAA te® TAA 
SAA 
| + :f Je stce |f mcr la: 
tee taa tai tee taa tai tee TAA 


Numerous examples of this rhythm are to be met with 
in school song books. 


183. Some more rarely occurring divisions of half- 
measures are too much in advance of the present step to 
be systematically dealt with just now. Such divisions as 


Q) {1 east f@ fir :—suaf@ fia: | 
TAA fe tee TAA tifi taa tai see 


in quick time are for the present best taught by pattern. 
184. As all the more commonly used quick triple 

divisions are found arranged in ¢Aree sets of three, 

written as #ine-pulse measure, but sounding as ¢hree- 

pulse measure ; and, again, rarely in four sets of three, 

written as twelve-pulse measure, but sounding as /four- 

= measure, it will be well to place some examples 
fore pupils. 


EXAMPLE OF NINE-PULSE MEASURE, 
(1) Dohis F or Eh. M. 80, Thrice in a measure. 


{ia 3- |d = rt ld cr [me itis [ee s} 
{jer :ifes [ree [fimirl@ee [yee 
fits sd {me se [die [ee im[eretin | 
fla- fram ifm ime cd[es [a s| 


* See the Golden Stars,’ T. S. Reporter, No. 356, is a capital 
high-class trio (S. S. C.), written in nine-pulse measure. 


EXAMPLE QF TWELVE-PULSE MEASURE. 


ln — is |f ir n — -— |d —: 
lr im [f ime [a : Sep 


“] 


[2 rt ide rl ''s 
[1 —— :8 |f tm ir i 


The distinction between a twelve-pulse measure and 
two six-pulse measures is often more fanciful than 
real. At * there should be an accent midway in weight 
between the strong accent and the second and fourth 
beats, which should relatively to the others be weak, 


( To be continued.) 


—_—o-— 
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Curry Column. 
RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


We should be much obliged if correspondents, who 


send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 


question is obtained. 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 

3.q@ When.a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 
real name and address on a separate piece of paper. 








4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egid/y, and on one side of the paper only. 


5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended te in the 


following issue, 


*,* All communications for this column should be addressed — Zhe Query Editor; The Practical Teacher, 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, EC. 








Arithmetic. 

1, MyrtLe.—I bought goods for £8, and sold them so as 
to gain ¥ of the selling price ; another lot, which cost £10, was 
sold at a loss which amounted to } of the selling price. Find 
the net gain or loss per cent. on the whole. (Aurchka ‘ Arith- 
metic.’) 

(1) Selling price — 4's of selling price = £8, 
44 of selling price = £8, 


.”. Selling price = £(R x =) 


Wa 
2 
= £12}. 
(2) Selling price + } of selling price = £10, 
} of selling price = £10, 
.’. Selling price = £ (10 x 4) 


“, Gain = (£125 + £8) — (£8 + £10) 
ain = Bil 


& 
2. 38 : m1 $3 4 : Gain per cent. 
25 
— Wax § 
aX ed 
9 
= PL 


= 13% per cent. gain. Ans, 





2. Essex.—A multiplication sum was worked correctly, and 
then all the figures oa those given below were rubbed out, 
and the lines show the places where the figures rubbed out were ; 
tind all the missing figures, (Shaw's ‘ Arithmetic Papers,”) 

- — 





4 
z 
7 
3 


U1 Vos | 





The 7 in the second line can only occur in three ways, that is, 
the tens’ figure in the multiplicand must be 9, 2 (with one to 
carry from units’ figure), or § (with two to carry from units’ 
figure). 

It cannot be 9, or the 36 in the first line cannot be obtained. 

For the same reason it cannot be 2. 

.*. It must be 5. 

It is now evident that the units’ figure in the multiplier must 
be 8, or the 36 could not be obtained, 

As we had to carry 2 to the tens’ figure to get the 7, the 
units’ figure must be 9, 8, or 7. 

If it were 9 or 8 there would be something to carry from the 
tens’ figures in the product. 

But 3 being the hundreds in the product shows that nothing 
is carried from the tens’ figures. 

.". The units’ figure must be 7. 

The following is therefore the sum :— 


457 

38 

3050 
1371 

1 2,366 








3. M. R.—A person’s income consists of the proceeds of 
£4,880 invested at a certain rate per cent., and £6,000 invested 
at $ per cent. more than the former rate. If his whole income 
amounts to £302, determine the rates of interest. ( Certificate 
Examination, Scotland, Females, 2nd Year, 1886.) 


Amount received for extra percentage on second sum = } per 
cent. on £6,000 = £30; 


Amount of interest received at the first rate from both sums 
= £302 — £30 = £272; 
Amount invested = £4,880 + £6,000 


= £10,880; 
4: > 48>) 
.”. YAS8Q : 10 1: 272: First rate. 
4 
= £2}. 


.". Rates are 2} and 3 per cent. respectively. Ans. 





4. SHyYLocK.—The difference between the interest and the 
discount is ,4; of the sum of money discounted, and the rate is 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.’) 


This question cannot be worked by pure Arithmetic, since an 
unknown quantity is involved as a factor in a term. 


At 4 per cent. for one year the difference is y§5 — 1§q 


___4 __ of the principal ; 
et 7 of the principal ; 
Similarly for 2 years the difference is 


2x4x wor ee of the principal ; 


And therefore for / years the difference is 


tx4 
100 X [100 + (¢ Xx 4)] 





tx4x of the principal; 


dapremlitihees incipal, 
san a len 4 at principa’ 


—_—— 164 o 
10,000 + 400f’ 


-’s dy Of principal = 4¢ Xx 


i 
to = 





125 + 5¢ = 6#, 
62 — 5¢ = 125, 
from which it can be ascertained dy éria/ that ¢ = 5. 


| .. Time = § years. Ans. 
Note.—This is really a question in Algebra, and the time a” 
| be found from the quadratic equation :—6x" — 5x = 125. 


For z}5 in the question read y. The correction is given in 
later editions, 





4 per cent. Find the time. (Cafel’s ‘Catch Questions in , 





Su 
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_ Excetstor.—Workmen can perform a certain labour in 
a week, if they work 11 hours a day for 6 days. How many 
hours a day must they work to perform the same in the same 
time, if they take half of Saturday as a holiday, but do a 
twelfth more work each hour? (Cafe/’s ‘Catch Questions in 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.’) 


There are (6 X 11) hours’ work, 

In the second case they do this work in (}¥ of 6 x 11) hours, 

*, Daily time = (}§ of 6 x 11) hours +54 

12x 6X WX 2 
13 xX WY 

144 hours 


Ivy hours. Ans, 


Algebra. 
1. Nero,—Simplify :-— 
ar—y _ * — w\. #+y¥ 
(; +2ay 2+ *) * 92 + oxy 
(Clough’s ‘ Guide to the Scholarship Examination. ") 
, Renate er, Be. 2) +3 +¥# 
ty ax + y) * x* + 2xy 
_ (2x — y) (2x + vy) — (x + 2y) (x —2y), 2? +7 
ape 3 (* + 2y) (24 + y) " x(x + 2y) 
_ 4° —¥ — (4° — 497) , 2 (x + 29) 
“+ a) (arty) ~ FH 
_48-f—-# +4", 
axr+y xt + 7 
+37, _# 
ax +y e+ 
. Ans. 


hours 


Note-—The denominator of the second fraction is given in- 
correctly. It should be 2x + y not 2x — y. 


2. Jove.—Solve :— 
48x = (a* — # + x) 
4a°x = (a? — 2 + x)? 
= at + b+ x* - 20° + 20% — 26x 
4atx — 2a°x + 22x — x* = at + BA — 20°? 
a? = 2a2x — 2h = — at — + 20°83? 
e@—2(@+ 2%) x= —-at— + 20° 
x? — 2 (a? + B) x + (a? + 3)’ 
= af + 20° + b — at — +4 20%? 
= 40°? 
x=- (a? + 0%) = + 2ad 
t= @t2ab+h 
= (a+ 6). 


( Zodhunter.) 


3. Historicus.—If 2% + 4 terms of the series 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9... be taken, then the sum of the alternate terms 1, 5, 9... wiil 
be to the sum of the remaining terms 3, 7, I1..., as # + 1 is to 
". (Todhunter.) 


There will be » + 1 terms of first series and # terms of 
second series, 3 


Sum of (m + 1) terms of 1, 5, 9... 
{(t x 2) + [(# + 1) — 1] x 4} x att 


(2+ 4n) x “7; 
Sum of # terms of 3, 7, 11... 
[(3 x 2) + (w= 1) x 4] x 2 


(6 + 4" — 4) x = 


= (2 + qn) x 2; 
2 


-. First Sum 


: Second Sum :: 





4. Histortcus.—On the ground are placed # stones; the 
distance between the first and second is one yard, between the 
second and third three yards, between the third and fourth five 
yards, and soon. How far will a person have to trayel who 
shall bring them, one by one, to a basket placed at the first 
stone? (7odhunter.) 

There are # — I journeys, 
The first journey is 2 yards, 
»» second ,, 2(1 + 3) yards, 
» third » 2(1 +3 + 5) yards, &c, 
.".. The first journey is (2 x 1) yards, 
»» second. ,, (2 X 4) yards, 
»» third »» (2X 9) yards, &c, 
.”. Distance 2(1+4+9 +...) yards to (# — 1) terms 
2 (1° + 2° + 3° +...) yards to (# — 1) terms 
= 2("- a a — "yds. (See Art. 460.) 
= 4(” — 1) a (2m — 1) yards, 
Note.—Please refer to Rule 1 at head of Query Column, 


Mensuration. 


1. C. E. Ht_t.—One side of a right-angled triangle is 3,925 
feet ; the difference between the hypotenuse and the other side 
is 625 feet : find the hypotenuse and the other side. ( 7Zodhunter’s 
‘ Mensuration for Beginners.’) 


(Hypotenuse in ft.)* = (Hypotenuse in ft. — 625 ft.)* 
+ (3,925 ft.)*, (I. 47.) 
Hypotenuse*® = Hypotenuse® — 1,250 Hypotenuse 
+ 390,625 + 15,405,625, 


1,250 Hypotenuse = 15,796,250 

.'. Hypotenuse = 12,637 ft. 

Other side = (12,637 — 625) ft. 
= 12,012 ft. 


General. 


1. C, W. T.—Write to the newly-appointed Professor of 
Music. University of Oxford will be sufficient address, 


2. O. H. F.—It is not necessary that a tutor should hold 
the diploma in order'to teach the subjects named ; not at all. 
You will do well to make your own choice of those who adver- 
tise. You will not go far wrong. 


3. Sc1ENCE.—What we said was quite correct. We drew 
attention to some of the most important points named. The 
paper is printed, but we believe it is only sent to those in- 
terested in the results of the teaching. You might borrow a 
copy though you could not buy one. 


4. E. V.—We will enquire. 


5. O_p Ace, — Capitals have recognised shapes ; your P is 
not one of them, Give the other letters the same slope ; don’t 
paint the dowr strokes ; hold the pen so that the inner curves 
are not so ragged. But above all, and before anything else, 
buy a few of Cowham’s Copy Books (J. Hughes), and practise 
at least 15 minutes a day for six months, ‘Then send usa spe- 
cimen both of large and small hand. 


6. Lector.—German: Yes. Get Smith’s ‘German Prin- 
cipia,’ and Key. You can do much yourself, much even with 
the pronunciation which, with a few exceptions, is very easy. 


7. WooL.—Remember that one does not keep copies of 
requirements at hand, Always write them out to save time. 


8. QuaKER.—‘ Offer myself as’: leave out ‘to details of’ ‘if 
you should entertain my application.’ Make these alterations, 
and write the application out in a neat hand, leaving a margin 
on the left hand side of the sheet you write upon. 


9g. SCIENCE.—Williamson’s Differential Calculus; William- 
son’s Integral Calculus ; Garnett’s Dynamics ; Applied 
Mechanics, Twisden’s and Goodeve’s ; Sound, Light and Heat, 
Deschanel, Everett ; Inorganic Chemistry, Valentine's Analysis, 
Watt’s Chemistry; Animal Physiology, Foster’s, 
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10, An Ex-P.T.—Show that the area of the surface of a 
sphere is four times the area of a plane central section. 

C is the middle point of the arc ADCEB of a semi-circle, 
whose diameter AB is 12 inches in length : the perpendicular 
distances from AB of the points D and E are 3 and 2 inches 
respectively; join DE, and find the area of the surface 
generated by the revolution of the segment DCE about AB, 
(Science and Art.) 


Pei 





LIEN 


HK L 0 N 


(i.) Let ADCB be a semi-circle with centre O. 

Let DF be the side of a regular polygon inscribed in the whole 
circle, and G its middle point. 

Draw the | ~ on OC, DH, GK, FL, and DM, 

ae OF, OG, 

f the trapezium DHLF were to revolve round HL, the 
surface generated would be a truncated cone, of which the 
curved area would be 

DF x circumference of circle of which GK is the radius, 

or 27 GK x DF. 
Angle KGO = 90° — Z GMD 








.". Triangles GKO and DMF are equiangular, 
and DF : DM or HL :: GO: GK, (VI. 4.) 
.. DF x GK = HL x GO, 
Wherefore the surface generated by the revolution of DHLF is 
27 HL x GO, 

Since the perpendicular GO is the same for each side of the 
polygon, the surface generated by the semi-perimeter of the 
entire polygon in a complete revolution is 

2rAB x GO. 
But GO = FO cos FOG, 
and if # represent the number of sides of the polygon, 


FOG = 5; 


. GO = FO cos =, 
and the surface generated is 
2rAB . FO cos =. 


. cs P : 

Let » become infinite, when cos ,=h the semi-perimeter of 
the polygon becomes the semi-circumference, FO is the radius 
(r) of the semi-circle, and AB = 2r, 

.". Surface of sphere = qx7*, 

= the area of a central plane section of a sphere (radius r) 
= Fr; 

.". Surface of a sphere = 4 times the area of a plane 
central section. 

(ii.) The area of the surface generated by the segment DCE 
about AB, is that generated by the figure DHNEC about AB, 
which by similar reasoning is 

2rHN . FO 
or 27 (HO x ON) FO; 
If radius = 6, then DH = 3 and EN = 2. 
*. HO = V@—F = V3 — 9 = 27 = 3 V3 
= §*1961524..... ar 
and ON = V@— 2) = V36—4 = V32 = 4V2 
= § *6568544...... 
.”. Area required = [2 (51961524 + 5°6568544) x 6] sq. in. 
= (129 x 10°8530068) sq. in. 
= 130°23608168 sqin. Ans, 


11, BEN NE&vIS,—Your solution is quite correct, 

















12, INQUIRER. —Standi ite to the stern of a barge, 
which is moored parallel to Fleek of a stream, I find that its 
length subtends an angle of 45° ; on walking 100 feet along the 
bank I pass its bow, and then observe that its length subtends 
an angle whose tangent is }: find the length of the barge. 


( Zodhunter’s ‘ Trigonometry for Beginners,’) 
B C 








































Let A represent the stern of the barge, and B the bow, 

Let F be the first position of the observer, and D the second 
position, 

From D draw a perpendicular on AB produced, meeting it 
at C, 

Then, Z AFB = 45°, 
thus AB = AF; 
and tan Z BDA = }. 
Let x denote the length of AB in feet ; 
Then BC = 100 — x. 

Describe a circle passing through A, B, and D, and ry 
CD produced at E, Draw OM perpendicular to AB, and O 
perpendicular to CE. 

Then by Art. 44, page 30, of ‘ Trigonometry for Beginners,’ 

CM? = CD. CE + MA?*; 


And OM = MA cot AOM, 
but Z AOB = Twice Z BDA, (III. 20.) 
.. Z AOM = ZBDA, 
wherefore OM = 3MA. 
Now, CM = 100 -=. 
CD = AF = x, 
CE = 2CN —CD 
= 20M —-x 
=2x 3MA—-<* 
=2 x 3 —-zx 
2 
= 3--s 
= 2x; 
(100 —2)" = (x x 2x) + (3) 
2 2 
10,000 — toor + == ast = 


2x7 + 100% = 10,000 


x* + 50x = 5,000 
** + 50x + (25)* = 5,000 + 625 
= 5,625 
*+25= +75 
“2 = £75 = 25 
= 50, or — 100, 


pA Length of barge = 50 feet. Ans, 
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Our Certificate Glass. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Head Master of Christ Church Schools, Macclesfield, 
Co-author of ‘ Our Mother Tongue.’ 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. The Leader of the Commons stated on the 11th ult. 
that ‘he could not shut his eyes to the fact that the new 
Education Code had given rise to considerable differences 
of opinion, and the Government intended to postpone it 
until next session. 

2. Special attention should be directed to the very full 
and methodical answers of last year’s Government ques- 
tions in Arithmetic, Algebra and Mensuration, inserted in 
last month’s issue. 

3. The Query Column answers are again peculiarly 
- serviceable to our Male Students. 

4. On p. 211, column 1, line 22, read + instead of =, 
and on page 211, 1685 instead of 1603. 

5. Students who are well forward with their work or 
rapid in acquisition should this month devote a little 
attention to Music (see Dunstan’s ‘ Teacher’s Manual of 
Music’), and in History to the ‘ Lives of Eminent Men.’ 


BACON AND HIS ESSAYS. 


For the intelligent appreciation of a literary work, the 
author himself must 4 in some measure understood. 
This dictum, true in general, is without controversy correct 
with regard to the ‘ Essays,’ for they express briefly, and 
with more attention to meaning than style, Bacon’s 
ethical principles, and the philosophical complexion of his 
politics ; they reveal the course of his life and the essence 
of his manners. 

We are told that the Antitheta were collected during 
early manhood, that the Essays were first published in 
Bacon’s 37th year, re-issued sixteen years later, and that 
his mature experience shaped their final form in his 65th 
year. 

They are thus practically co-extensive with his career, 
the summarised results.of his experience. 

Of no one has the character and disposition been so 
variously estimated, whether by contemporaries or 
posterity. 


He has been condemned as avaricious, ungrateful, 


unpatriotic, insincere, and as a scientific charlatan. 

He has been lauded for his sincerity, his liberality, his 
devotion to his country, and for his far-reaching attain- 
ments. 

The right estimate appears to be midway between these 
contentions, for all of them are at least partially true. 

We know that as a judge he took bribes, as a lawyer 
he prosecuted his benefactor Essex, and as a statesman 
he was subservient to James, that he practised ‘ morigera- 
tion,’ and was ignorant of many accepted scientific results. 

But we as surely know that he was (liberal and even 
potes in his expenditure, that (*)directly and indirectly 
e strove to deflect Essex from disastrous paths, that 
(he incurred Elizabeth’s displeasure by opposing an 
unjust subsidy, that (“)he seriously damaged his political 
prospects by urging upon Buckingham unwelcome advice, 
and that his services to scientific investigation can 
scarcely be over estimated. 

_ How then are these divergent opinions to be brought 
into parallelism or even to be accounted for? By detect- 
ing the real bent of Bacon’s disposition, by understandin 
his principal aim, and by judiciously subordinating detail 
to comprehensiveness. 





5 His mother often chid him for his unthrifty ways. 

() Life I., p, 42 (Messrs, Ellis and Spedding). : 
(*) A.D, 1593. 

(*) A.D. 1616. 





Our view of his character is that he was a many-sided 
man, honest by nature but supple by self-design, (™)dis- 
passionate except in the cause of science, profound in his 
investigations, grand in his conceptions, orderly and 
versatile. ° 

He rightly considered himself (*)the prophet and poet 
of science, (*)the mouthpiece of the discoveries of Time, 
(’)the liberator from barren reasonings, (*)the recogniser 
of similitudes and unity in nature—-and yet his career 
may point a moral for the highest ambition or the lowliest 
capacity. 

Many have perished through lust of power, of wealth, 
of praise, of uty, but it was reserved for Bacon to 
fall through a passion for Nature, and an enthusiasm for 
the ‘advancement of learning.’ 

He valued (*)power and wealth and reputation only so 
far as by them he could ()' draw-in’ support for his 
scientific methods and projects, (")he overlooked the 
means in contemplating the end, (")he nearly fell into the 
fatal error of doing evil that good might come. He valued 
the ("")‘ Book of Nature’ more highly than the ‘ Book of 
Revelation. 

His career shows us that no position however elevated, 
no reputation however firmly established, no attainments 
however deep and extensive, no intellect however great, 
searching, subtle, reconciling and pes eerie | can 
spurn without damage the details of ordinary life, or 
neglect with impunity the commonplace rules of morality, 


Short General Notes on the Essays. 


Upon the VocABULARY of Bacon there is little to 
remark which would not apply to the majority of the 
learned authors of his era, except perhaps that it is as ex- 
tensive and varied as the subjects treated of, and is largely 
classical in origin. He is singularly free from hybrid 
words (using such forms as ‘z#fortunate’), and appears 
instinctively to avoid ephemeral ones, which were ex- 
ceedingly common during a portion of his career. A few 
of his words, such as ‘ mayde’ and ‘ aswell, are not now 
used in a compound form. 


The SPELLING of his Essays is generally modernised, 
but we append a short specimen as originally written :— 
‘Extraordinary expence must be limited by the 
werth of the occasion; for voluntary vndoing may be 
aswell for a mans country as for the kingdome of 
heauen, but ordinary expence ought to be limited by 
a mans estate, and governed wth such regarde as it 
be wthin his compasse and not subject to deceite, and 
abuse of servauntes, and ordered by the best showe, 
that the billes may be lesse than the estimation 
abroade: It is no basenes for the greatest to descende 
and looke into their owne estate: he that cannot 
looke into his owne estate had neede both choose 
well those whome he imployeth, and chaunge them 
often ; for newe are more timerous and lesse subtile ; 
in clearing of a mans estate he may aswell hurt him- 
selfe in being too suddaine as in letting it runne one 
to long.’ 





(°) Works, Vol. III, p. 519. 
(*) Works, Vol. IIL, p. 519. 
(7) Works, Vol. I., p. 4. 

(°) Works, Vol. III., p. 519. 

(°) Essay XI., Works, Vol. IIL, p. 519, Vol. VI., p. 58 

() Life, Vol. IV., p. 63. ; 

(1) Essay XIX., ‘ h is the solecism of power to think to coms 
mand the end, and yet not to endure the mean,’ &c. 

12) See Note Book, July 1608, and his letter written to him-« 
self in Essex’s name, and Essay VI. 

(3) Works, Vol. V., p. 132, Vol. IV., p. 7. 

(*4) He says, ‘ Love as tf you were sometime to hate, and haté 
as if you were sometime to love.’ Bacon did not marry until he 
was 46 years of age, and of nuptial love he observes, ‘ it maketh 
mankind, but the love that per fecteth mankind is that of friends? 


Our facts have been chiefly gleaned from the works of Lord 
Macaulay, Drs. Fischer and Apnorr, Messrs, Ellis, Spedding, 
Wright, Gardiner, Heath and Lewis. 
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The STYLE, too, is ponderous and massive, like that of 
his worthier contemporaries, and of course we find in it a 
few obsolete idioms, but scarcely any out-of-date con- 
structions. Terseness is carried so far as sometimes to 
lead to obscurity, but such is the weight of the observa- 
tions, and such the variety of the illustrations, that Bacon 
is never uninteresting. He sometimes becomes almost 
anecdotal, and he fairly bristles with quotations. 

Far too little importance has been attached to the influence 
exerted by SOLOMON over the character and style of 
Bacon’s Essays, and in truth there was much in common 
between the ancient and modern sage. In breadth and 
variety of learning, and in knowledge of men and things, 
they may be justly classed, together, and Bacon’s mournful 
‘multum incola’ irresistibly recalls the wisest man’s 
‘ vanitas vanitatum, 

The most superficial observer will, after comparing 
Chapters X.—XYV. (inclusive) of the Proverbs with the 
Essays, discover who was Bacon’s model, although the 
Englishman’s antitheses are often more concealed than 
the Hebrew’s. 

| We shall later on give specimens of the Antithefa.] 

It is only justice to remark under this head that Bacon 
pretended to no literary grace, but endeavoured to set 
down things ‘ more significantly than curiously, 

The MATTER of the Essays strikingly exemplifies one 
side of Bacon’s character. It is of eminent practical use ; 
though it never aims at the ideal it never descends to the 
mean, but professes to assist our path through this soiled 
and imperfect world by recognising social facts as they 
are. 

Even in this work we find him employing the inductive 
and not the deductive methods. He does not preach 
from theoretical principles, but builds up his maxims 
from personal observation and experience, and he is very 
fond of utilising the sayings of eminent men, such as 
Pythagoras, Solon, Themistocles, Caesar, and Mahomet. 
His quotations are innumerable (see ist Part of Essay 
VI.). Every nation and language under heaven seems 
to have been brought under contribution. He culls 
extracts from Genesis, Kings, Nehemiah, Psalms, 
Proverbs, the Gospels, the Epistles and Revelation ; he 
quotes from Epicurus, Plato, A°schylus, Plutarch, Lucan, 
Virgil, Cicero, Seneca, Tacitus, Lucretius, Gellius, and 
the Roman Law. He utilises the Councils of the Church, 
the writings of the Fathers, and the wise saws of Spain 
and Italy. No era is too distant, no country too far 
removed to pay him tribute, no class of writings remains 
unransacked, although the work of the ‘Schoolmen’ are 
treated with the silent contempt attaching to barrenness. 


SPECIMENS OF BACON’S ANTITHETA. 


(See Dr. Abbott's Edition.) 
Essay IL— 





For. 
1. No pleasures are in 
accordance with nature save 
those that never breed 


— 

2. No prospect is so fair 
as the sight of wanderers 
far below. 

3. How blest it is to have 
the orb of the mind con- 
centric with the orb of the 
Universe. 

4. All perverted passions 
are but so many false 
notions goodness and 
knowledge are identical. 


Essay 11.— 
1. It is absurd to prefer 


the appendages of life to 
life itself 


Against. 
1. Contemplation is a 
specious kind of sloth. 


2. Good thoughts are little 
better than good dreams. 


3. God cares for the 
world ; your care should be 
for your country. 


4. The statesman also 
finds time to sow the seed 
of contemplation. 


1. While philosophers 
make so much preparation 
to front death, they make 
death all the more fearful. 











2. Whatever be our goal, 
ea though it be virtue, a 
ong course is better than a 

short one. 

3. Without a fair length 
of life, one finds no time to 
do, nor to learn, nor to 
repent. 


Essay 1V.— 


_I. Private revenge is a 
kind of wild justice. 


2. He who requites vio- 
lence with violence offends 
agaisnt the law only, not 
against the individual. 

3. The fear of private 
revenge is a useful thing, 
for the laws are too often 
asleep. 


Essay VI.— 


(a) 1. Dissimulation is a 
compendious wisdom. 


2. We are bound to be 
consistent not in our words 
but in our purposes. 


3. Even in the mind 
nakedness is uncomely. 


4. Dissimulation is at 
once a grace and a safe- 
guard. 

5. Dissimulation is the 
fence of counsels. 

6. Some persons are de- 
ceived to their own advant- 
age. 

7. The man that dis- 
sembles not, deceives as 
much as the dissembler ; 
for the world either does 
not understand or does not 
believe him. 

8. Want of dissimulation 
means want of self-control. 


(6) 1. The silent man 
has nothing kept secret 
from him, because he may 
be safely trusted with 
secrets. 

2. He that talketh what 
he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not. 

3. Even mysteries are due 
to secrecy. 


(c) 1. The man that is 
silent suspects others, or is 
suspected by himself. 


2. Men fear death because 
they know it not, like bo 
fear the dark. j 

3. No human passion is 
so weak but, if roused a 
little, it can master the fear 
of death. 

4. A man would die 
though he were neither 
valiant nor prudent, only 
upon a weariness to do the 
same thing so oft over and 
over. 


1. The man that does a 
wrong begins mischief ; the 
man that returns a wrong 
makes mischief endless. 

2. The more natural 
vengeance is, the more it, 
must be kept down. 


3. The man that is prone 
to return a wrong may be 
suspected of having wished 
to begin it. 


1. Though we cannot 
think according to the truth 
of things, yet let us at least 
speak according as we think. 

2. It is only those who 
find true policy above their 
understanding that substi- 
tute dissimulation for 
wisdom. 

3. The dissembler de- 
prives himself of the best 
instrument for action ; 
namely, credit. 

4. Dissimulation invites 
dissimulation. 


5. To be a dissembler is 
to be not free. 


1. The best way to keep 
one’s mind secret is to vary 
one’s manners. 


2. Silence is a virtue in 
none but confessors. 


3. The silent man has no 
secrets told him ; for one 
recompenseth silence with 
silence. : 

4. A veiled face 1s 10 
better than a strange face. 

1. Silence gives to 5 
both grace and authority. 
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2. All kinds of constraint 
are painful, but that of 
silence is most wretched of 
all. 

3. Silence is the virtue of 
fools ; so it was well said to 
the silent man, ‘If you are 
wise you are a fool; if you 
are a fool you are wise.’ 

4. Silence is like night ; 
it suits foul play. 
5. Thoughts 

water, most 
when they flow. 

6. Silence is a kind of 
solitude. 

7. The silent man is lay- 
ing himself out for good 
opinions. 

8. Silence neither casts 
out ill thoughts, nor instils 
good ones. 


are like 
wholesome 


2. Silence, like sleep, 
nourishes wisdom. 


3. Silence is the fermen- 
tation of thoughts. 


4. The pen of wisdom is 
silence. 

5. Silence is the suitor of 
truth. 


MALES. 
ENGLISH. 


PARAPHRASING. 


(Lines 37—54, Act V., Scene 3, Macbeth.) 


Macbeth. Doctor, how is the sufferer progressing ? 


Doctor. She is more overwhelmed by her imaginings 


than really ill in body. 


Macbeth. Then heal that complaint. 


Are there no 


remedies for a disordered brain, can nothing eradicate 


from the remembrance a settled grief? 
Is it impossible to efface the deeply 


give forgetfulness ? 


Cannot you 


graven sorrows of the mind, and by some pleasant 
thought-dispelling draught ease, the overburdened con- 
science and purge the breast of all its dangerous secrets ? 


Doctor. All this is beyond my skill; it rests with the 


sufferer alone. 


Macbeth. Away with your medicines, I refuse them, ETC. 


(Lines 83—106, Gray’s Progress of Poesy.) 


In the centre of verdant England, away from southern 
heat and tempests, beside the clear and winding Avon, 


Nature’s favourite, Shakespere, was born. 


She revealed 


herself to him even in childhood, and the fearless boy 


with pleasure discerned her wonders. 


In return she 


endowed him with marvellous poetical faculties of descrip- 
tion, so that he could vividly depict the changing seasons, 
excite pleasure, terror, and piercing apprehension, and 
could cause the tears to flow in holy compassion, ETC. 


(Bacon's Essays, No. XV.) 


Providing for the physical well-being of the State by 
abolishing destitution is the principal preventive against, 


or cure for, sedition. 


lhe encouragement of industries and the punishing of 
laziness, the expansion and regulation of commerce and 
the contraction of luxury and dissipation by repressive 
enactments, the progress of agriculture and the reclama- 
tion of land, the fixing the prices of commodities, and 
the minimising of imposts, are all means to this end, 


Particularly also 


in times of peace, when there is com- 


epee little check upon over-population, care should 
‘ taken that the people do not exceed that number 
which the food resources of the land can support ; and 


here somethin: . : c 
‘re something more is required than mere enumeration, 4 
aller number of non-producers of extravagant 


for a sm 


par impoverishes a nation sooner than a larger number 
of industrious and frugal inhabitants. 





‘ Ve antique towers that crown the watery glade’ (See 
last month’s issue.) Here ‘that crown the watery glade’ 
is an adjective sentence qualifying towers, and yet not 
contained in a principal sentence. This is explained by 
the fact that AN INTERJECTION to which the nominative 
of address is akin may be reckoned A CONDENSED 
SENTENCE, 


ARITHMETIC, ere. 
EXAMINATION PAPER. 


Nine questions in Algebra may be answered and two in 
Mensuration. 


1. Prove that ad = da, and (a + d)¢ = ac + dc, where 
a, 6 and ¢ are positive integers. Show that (a+ 6+¢+d) 
+ 3a+6—c-—d)(at+c—b-a) (at+d-b—c) 
ee oy) ee RE ee 

a+ + +d) + r2abed (14 4+ ++). 

2. Define an Arithmetic and a Geometric Progres- 
sion ; and show that if a, as, a, etc., be a G.P. then 
Log a, Log as, Log as, etc., are in A.P. 

3. Simplify V20 + 3 “§ + 3 (8)—*— (94, and extract 
the square root of 2 + V3. 

4. Find the number of combinations of # different 
things taken 7 at a time, assuming the formula respecting 
permutations. 

The number of permutations of # things, 3 at a time, 
is 6 times the number of combinations taken 4 at a time. 
Required #. 

5. Find the relations between the roots and co efficients 
in a quadratic equation. 

If A and B be the roots of ax* + dx + 6¢ = 0, 
construct the equation whose roots are xand i 

6. Find the binomial expansion of which four con- 
secutive terms are 2916, 4860, 4320, 2160, 

7. If P,Q, R be the pth, gt and 7h terms of a G.P. 
show that 

Pe-* Qr-* R¢-@ = 1, 

8. A person borrows a sum of money and pays off at 
the end of each year as much of the principal as he pays 
interest for that year. Find how much he owes at the 
end of # years. 

g. Solve the equations :— 

(a) V2+1- ——— #0 
2x— I 


(4) + (4) - 


a, DN fx? - a? 
($+ ) (f 4) 
10. A butcher bought a certain number of calves and 


sheep, and for each of the former gave as many shiliings 
as there were sheep, and for each of the latter one fourth 


as much. Now had he given 4s. more for each of the 
former, and 2s. more for each of the latter, he would have 
oy £7 more. But had a sheep cost as much as a calf, 

e would have expended £56 8s. How many did he buy 
of each? 

11. Adraper bought a quantity of cloth of two sorts 
for £7 18s. Forevery yard of the better he gave as many 
shillings as there were yards altogether, and for every yard 
of the worse, as many shillings as there were yatds of 
the better more than of the worse. The whole price of 
the better was to that of the worse as 72 to 7. How 
many yards had he of each? 


MENSURATION. 


1. Find the solid content of the frustum of a cone, the 
perpendicular height of which is 7 feet, and the radii of 
the ends are 5 feet and 4 feet. 

2. Find the volume of a sphere whose surface is 25 
square feet. 

3. Find the radius of the base of a cylinder whose 
volume is 10,000 cubic inches, and height 30 inches, 
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FEMALES, 
PARAPHRASING. 
( Lines 1o—21, Act V., Scene 4, Macbeth.) 


Malcolm. That is his best policy, for wherever a favour- 
able opportunity offers, all classes have risen against him, 
and they who still’ acknowledge him king do so only by 
compulsion and against their inclination. 

acduff, Meanwhile we will suspend judgment until 
we can rely upon real results, and will indefatigably pro- 
ceed with our expedition. 

Siward. The hour of battle draws near, that will with 
just decree enable us to compare our gains and our losses. 
Calculations before the event can only be concerned with 
unsecured advantages, for which a struggle must decide 
the actual possession. 

Let the army, then, march forward to battle. 


PARSING. 
(Lines 38—50, Act V., Scene 6, Macbeth.) 
(1) False, alive, till, sooth, as, much, pull, like, truth, 
arm, oul, which, nor, aweary, wish. 
(Lines 122134, Act 1V., Scene 1, Macbeth.) 


(2) See, what, ay, so, why, Macbeth, thus, sisters, up, 
while, round, that, welcome, gone, stand, aye, accursed. 


EXTRA PARSING, 
(Lines 35—48, Act V., Scene 8, Macbeth.) 

(3) Would, were, safe, arrived, go, yet, as, this, son; 
lord, only, but, till, the, sooner, confirmed, like, then, 
before, be, had. 

(Lines 11—29, Act V., Scene 2, Macbeth.) 

(4) What, Dunsinane, say, others, lesser, fury, but, 
certain, buckle, sticking, nothing, hang, to recotl, all, 
condemn, for, well, where, pour, as. 

Several correspondents seem puzzled by various 
passages where adverbs are used as nouns. But this 
usage is very common, as— 

‘Behold from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed.’ (Magnificat.) 
‘That vast forever.” (Kingsley.) 

See also pp. 354 and 356 in Hewitt and Beach’s 

* Mother Tongue.’ 


HISTORY. 
1603— 1688. 
SELECTED CERTIFICATE QUESTIONS PREVIOUSLY SET. 

25. ‘The history of the House of Stuart is romantic 
and tragic.’ Support this general statement by brief 
details. 

26. Give an account of the Hampton Court Conference 
or describe the events precedent and consequent to the 
battle of Worcester. 

27. Distinguish carefully between the Petition of Right, 
the Declaration of Rights, and the Bill of Rights. 

28. Write a short account of the rebellion of Mon- 
mouth or of the Massacre of Glencoe. 

29. Recount the circumstances connected with the 
translation of the Bible into the authorised version. 

30. Who were Hampden, Algernon Sidney, and Somers ? 

31. What is meant by the Self-denying Ordinance, and 
the Solemn League and Covenant? 

32. Recount in order, with dates, the chief engage- 
ments which took place in the Parliamentary War, and 
say what was the result of each. 

33. What was the population of England at the time 
of the Restoration? What were the most important 
towns, and how was communication maintained between 
them ? 

34. Which of the eminent writers of the S:uart period 
took an active in political controversy? Give par- 
ticulars respecting them and their works. 








35. Narrate the circumstances which led to (1) The 
Restoration of Charles II. or (2) The Revolution of 
1688. 

36. Who were the chief Ministers of State in the time 
of Charles II., and who the chief Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition ? 


ARITHMETIC, 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPER. 


No Candidate is permitted to answer more than TEN 
Questions, 


1. (@2)3 x 8 = 2% (6) § +4 = oe 
State and prove the rule in each of the above cases. 

2. Give, with examples, rules for shortening the follow- 

ing processes :-— 

(a) Multiplying by 99, 25, 246. 

(4) Squaring a number of three figures. 

(c) Finding the interest on money for years and 
months at 2% per cent. 

3. Explain the method (giving reason) of pointing in 
extracting the square root of 123454321. Give the root. 

4. If the 4d. loaf weigh 3°35 lbs. when wheat is at 
4°75s. per bhl., what ought to be paid for 474 lbs. of bread 
when wheat is at 13°4s. per bhl.? 

5. Add together accurately, without reducing to vulgar 
fractions, ‘09 + 4°3 + ‘054 and ‘268. 

6. A, B and C are in business together. A and B have 
each £1,000, At the end of the year they have £300 to 
divide, of which A and B each receive £60 each. How 
much money had C in the business ? 

7. Distinguish between Ads/ract and Concrete numbers. 
What is the difference between 65s. divided by 15s., and 
65s. divided by 15? 

8. A gallon of water weighs 146°17 ounces Troy. Find 
the Avoirdupois weight in ounces of a cubic foot of water, 
if a pint contains 34°66 c. ins. (7,000 grains = 1 lb. 
Avoirdupois. ) 

g. A sum of money amounts in 3 years at 5 per cent. 
Compound Interest to £926 2s. od.; what would be its 
Amount in § years? 

10. A tradesman marks his goods with two prices, one 
for ready money, and the other for one year’s credit, 
allowing discount at 5 percent. If the latter be £2 9s., 
what is the former? 

11. Extract the square roots of 102°01 and 6'249. 

12. What must be the least number of soldiers in a 
regiment to admit of its being drawn up 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 
deep, and also of its being formed into a solid square ? 

13. A man by selling out Three-per-cents. at 99 gained 
10 per cent. on his investment. At what price did he buy 
and what per cent. would he have obtained by holding 
the Stock ? 

14. Find the alteration in income occasioned by shifting 
£3,200 Stock from the Three-per-cents. at 86} to the 
Four-per-cents, at 114} (allowing for the usual broker- 
ages). 

15. Aman for § years spends £40 a year more than his 
income. If he then reduce his expenditure 10 per cent., 
in 4 years’ time he will have paid off his debts and saved 
£120. Find his income. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
INVESTMENTS. 


We compile the following, to comply with the urged 
requests of various readers, and to meet divers questions 
already propounded, 

The average income of the ordinary teacher is so small, 
and his (or her) outgoings so large, that practically the 
investment of his meagre savings can only be made in 
(a) Benefit Societies, (6) Money Clubs, (c) Building 
Societies and Cottage Property, (¢@) Trading and Bank- 
ing Companies, (¢) Annuities from Insurance Companies, 
or (/) in the Post Office. 
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A teacher should also be able in these matters to advise 
the parents of his scholars, and, where possible, teach his 

upils themselves a few sound principles and a few 
important elementary facts connected with thrift. 

A few essential rules, etc., may first be enunciated. 

1. High Interest means bad security. 

2, Limited or non-liability is most important. 

3. Open management by responsible men, coupled with 
a detailed balance sheet, should always be insisted on. 

4. Extra expenses, such as Enquiry and Legal Fees, 
etc., should be avoided. 

5. The promotion of trade or professional objects 
should not be mixed up with investment schemes. 

6. The great power of Compound Interest should be 
remembered. 

7. Do not invest in foreign undertakings. 

(a) Benefit Societies—These generally violate rules 
1, 34 and §, and are on too limited a scale, besides being 
very frequently imposed upon by lazy people. The addi- 
tional expenses for regalia, banners, music and feasts are 
sometimes relatively enormous, and the periodical pay- 
ment is generally too small. 

(6) Money Clubs are sometimes conducted on sound 
principles, but are frequently vitiated through being held 
at public houses, where ‘so much’ is exacted per night for 
‘drink, Besides, they are often patronised with disastrous 
results by impecunious tradesmen. 

(c) Building Societies-—These should be secure, but 
are often unstable through unsound advances as. mortgages, 
the fluctuation in the value of house property, and the too 
great expenses of management. Very often indeed rule 6 
is forgotten, and much more (reckoning the interest) is 
paid in than is ever returned. No doubt though, that 
through the facilities afforded for becoming one’s own 
landlord, and that by small frequently recurring payments, 
thrift has been by these organisations greatly promoted 
and much comfort been secured. 

(d) Trading and Banking Companies, etc.—As a general 
practice, teachers and all other persons of limited capital 
should avoid these, but if they are selected, rules 2 and 3 
should be rigidly observed. Neither should too many 
eggs be put in one basket, but a careful selection of 
several companies may secure in the aggregate a fair 
average security with tolerably good interest. Mining 
shares should be religiously shunned, but the principal 
railways offer good chances. Banks are liable to many 
disasters from stagnation of trade, false alarms, and the 
dishonesty of directors. Under this head observe rule 7. 

(e) Annuities from Insurance Companies, etc—lf the 
Company be selected with care, and there are of these at 
least a score to choose from, the purchase of an annuity is 
a really sound measure. (pi og Heme companies with 
‘industrial departments,’ and that have absorbed many 
smaller ones, and that rely in a great measure upon new 
business. Much reliable information on these and other 
points may be obtained from a summary of the obligatory 
returns furnished to Government, a copy of which can be 
obtained for a shilling. 


Nevertheless, stupendous failures of reputable com- 
panies have occurred, and several companies now 
accounted sound will probably be in a few years in a 
critical position, when the first and second generation of 
their chents passing rapidly away will cause numerous 
claims to pour in, 

(f) Of course the most secure in every way, the most 
national, the most free from liability and from exactive 
fees, the most responsibly managed, and the most 
unmixed in its aims, is the investment department of the 
Post Office. 

By the courteous kindness of its secretary, Sir R. 
Blackwood, K.C. B,, who has furnished us with particulars 


in profuse detail, we are enabled to place its advantages 
fore our readers. 


( To be continued. ) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to 'y briefly and through this 
column to any seeking information or advice. Com- 
munications should be addressed ‘CERTIFICATE EDITOR.’ 

Answers demanding urgency will be a Sor- 
warded per post on receipt of stamped and directed 
envelope. A post may be saved by addressing to Maccles- 
field. 

Any suggestion tending to the greater utility and in- 
terest of these articles, or to the greater convenience of 
either ‘COACH’ or PUPIL, will be thankfully received and 
carefully considered, 


PERPLEXED ONE (Windsor).—Your objection holds 
good against any Manual in the market. Many ques- 
tions, and those important, cannot be found answered in 
a connected form, but the sheaves must be bound u 
from gleanings in various quarters. Several correspond- 
ents send me the same criticisms, and, in response, you 
will find that we have endeavoured in this and next 
month’s issues to SUPPIY the pacveeye 9 

J. L. (Carnforth).—We are sorry to be unable to comply 
with your request. It is not a matter of general interest. 

OMICRON (Dunstable).—The Code has been withdrawn 
for this Session. (2) See reply to ‘ Perplexed One.’ 

DUPLEX (Manchester). —Your Science marks will count 
again. 

S. E. W.—Your handwriting is quite up to the average. 
We should award 85 per cent. for it. 

Dusious.—See replies to ‘Perplexed One’ and 
* Duplex.’ 

C. R. (Nuneaton), N. J. B. (Stourbridge), E. J. A. 
(South Norwood), ELLEN S. (Newcastle), S. T. Q. 
(Bromsgrove), J. U. (Runcorn), W. (Winchester), A. O. 
(Cardiff), H. M. S. (Brixham), and E, J. G. (Pwllheli), 
answered by ordinary letter. 


(Zo be continued.) 


——~9——— 


Certificate Examination, 1888, 


Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Arithmetic. 


(For those Candidates only who did of pass with credit in 
Arithmetic last year.) 

1, Five miles one furlong of an electric cable are on land, 
&, of it hangs in the water, {4 rests at the bottom of the sea. 
‘ind the length of the cable. 

Part on land = 1 — (85 + 3%) 
=1- 2+ 


=1- 8 
= sho 


UF inites x 96 
= (41 X 12) miles 


= 492 miles. Ans, , ; 
2. Find the value of “026 of 2°8375 of £960 — }} of 154, of 
£U Its. 
= of 2°8375 of £960 — }j of 154, of £11 11s. 
19 11 


26 —2 — (07 of BAU of 23" 
06 10% 288 of £960 at oe )s 
2 zi 


.”. Length of cable 


3 
_ fm 227 96Q 29° 
= (5 of 227 _of "\E— 9°s. 


= £681 — £5 4s. 6d, 
= £675 15s. 6d. Ans. 
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3. A cask of 85} gallons was bought for £67 4s. and kept 
ten years, during which a pint evaporated yearly. How much 
r gallon must then be charged to clear 26 per cent., simple 
interest at § per cent. per annum being what the cost price 
would have earned if free ? 
Quantity left = 85} gals. — 10 pints 
= (85h —1}) gals 
= 84 gals. ; 
Selling price = £67 4s. + (25 + 50) per cent. of £67 4s. 
= £67 4s. + f of £67 4s. 
= £67 4s. + £33 128. + £16 16s. 
= £117 123s.; 
.’. Selling price per gallon = £117 12s. + 84 
= £9 16s, +7 
4. A cargo was bought for £10,282, payable 12 months 
hence, and was immediately sold again for £10,712, payable 
eight months hence. What was the gaia per cent. on the value 
of the purchase money, the rate of discount being 6 per cent. 
per annum ? 
£ ; 
yee : Woxz8z :: 100 ; Present value of cost price. 
Sb )ghgno (one 
4 


“371 
I 
— Present value = £9,700. 
A, or fof £6 = £4; 
bib 


yoy + WA7"R 2: 100 : Present value of selling price. 


Ak} W338 
103 


Present value = £10,300. 
.". Gain per cent. = (10,300 = 9,700) X gyify 
= $f 


= 643. Ans, 


Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Euclid. 
THREE hours allowed for this Paper. 
( Not more than E1GUT questions may be answered, ) 


N.B.—Capital letters (excluding A, B, C, D, E, F), not 
numbers, must be used in the diagrams. 

All generally understood abbreviations and symbols for words 
may be used, bat not symbols of oferation, such as —, +, X, 
PQ’, PQ. RS. 

1. The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are 
equal to one another, and the diameter bisects it, that is, divides 
it into two equal parts, 

If from the base to the sides of an isosceles triangle three 
lines be drawn, making equal angles with the base, one from its 
extremity, the other two from any point in it, these two are 
together equal to the first. 


Book I., Proposition 34. 


G 











Let GHK be an isosceles triangle, and let the ro hay 
HL, OM, ON be drawn making equal angles with the 
Then OM and ON shall be together equal to HL. 
Let ON cut HL in P, and through M draw MQ parallel to 
OP (I. 31.) 
Proof.—Z MOK = Z LHK (Hyp.) 
.". OM is parallel to HL, and POMQ is a parallelogram; 
wherefore OM = PQ (I. 34) 
Z POH = Z PHO (Hyp.) 
.. PO = PH (I. 6) 
In triangles ONH, OMK, 
ZNOH = Z MOK (Hyp.) 
ZNHO = Z MKO(L. 5.) 
. ZONH = Z OMK (I. 32); 
But Z OMK = Z MLQ (I. 29.) 
*. Z PNH = ZMLQ, ‘ 
and Z NPH = Z OPL (I. 15.) 
= Z LOM (LI. 29.) 
also PH = PO = QM(I. 34.) 
.". side PN = side QL (I. 26.) 
Wherefore OM, OP, and PN = PQ, PH, and QL, 
., OMand ON = HL. 
Q. E. D. 


2. To describe a square on a given straight line. 


From LN the diagonal of a —. LMNR cut off LS equal 
to one-fourth of LN, and join SM, SR. Show that the figure 
MLRS equals twice the square on LS. 


Book I., Proposition 46. 





L 








M 


Bisect LN in O (I. 10.), and join OR, 
Proof. —Triangle LSR = triangle LSM, 
and triangle LSR = triangle SOR (I. 38.) 

.”. triangle LOR = figure MLRS. 
The triangle LOR is half of the square on LO (I. 41.), 
and square on LO is equal to four times the square on LS; 
.’. Figure MLRS = twice square on LS, 

Q.E.D. 





3. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 
squares on the whole line, and on one of the parts, are equal 
to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and that part, 
together with the square on the other part. 


From the right angle of a right-angled triangle a dicular 
is drawn on the hypotenuse ; show that the square on each of the 
sides is equal to the rectang!e contained by the hypotenuse and 
the segment of it adjacent to that side. 


Book II., Proposition 7. 


P 
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Let PQR be a right-angled triangle of which QR is the 
hypotenuse, and let PS be drawn perpendicular to QR. 

Then the square on PQ shall be equal to the reetangle 
OR, QS, and the square on PR shall be equal to the rectangle 
OR, RS. 

Proof,—Sq. on PR= sq. on QR and sq. on PQ, less twice 
the rect. QR, QS (IT. 13.) 

*, Twice rect. QR, QS = Squares on QR and PQ, less 
square on PR; 

But sq. on QR = squares on PQ and PR (I. 47.) 

Wherefore, twice rect. QR, RS = twice sq. on PQ, 

.”. Sq. on PQ = Rect, QR, RS. 


In the same manner it can be a ae that the square on PR 
is equal to the rectangle QR, RS. Q.E.D, 


4. If a straight line, drawn through the centre of a circle, 
bisect a straight line in it which does not pass through the 
centre, it shall cut it at right angles, and if it cut itat right angles 
it shall bisect it. 

LOM is the quadrant of a circle, centre O. QRST is any 
chord parallel to LM, cutting OL, OM, in R, S. Show that 
the squares on QR, QS are together equal to the square on LM. 


Book III., Proposition 3, 


M 








Draw OP perpendicular to QT, and join OQ. 
Troof.— Z PRO= Z MLO (Hyp.) 
= Half a right angle, 
. Z POR = Half a right angle (I. 32.) 
Wherefore OP = PR (I. 6.) 
OP bisects QT (IIT. 3.) 
and PR = PS, 
.. QR @ ST, 
and therefore QS = RT. 
Squares on QR, RT = twice squares on PQ, PR (II. 9.) 
That is, squares on QR, QS 
= twice squares on PQ, PO 
= twice square on OQ (I. 47.) 
= twice square on radius, 
Now sq. on LM = squares on LO, OM, 
= twice square on radius, 
.”. Squares on QR, QS = square on LM, 


Q.E.D. 


5. The straight line drawn at right angles to the diameter 
of a circle from the extremity of it falls without the circle, and 
ho straight line can be drawn from the extremity, between that 
straight line and the circumference, so as not to cut the circle. 


LM is the diameter of the circle LPQM PQ a chord parallel 
to LM and equal to half of it ; LP mais’ meets the fongent 
at MatS, Show that LS is twice LM. - 


Book III., Proposition 16, 











c 
~ 


Through Q draw QO parallel to LP (I. 31.); join MQ, and 
produce it to meet LS in R, 

Proof.—LO = PQ =} LM, 
.". O is the centre of the circle; 
Wherefore LPQO is a rhombus. 

Z 0QM = Z OMQ (L.’s.) 

and Z OQM = ZR LM (I. 29.) 
. 2LRM = Z LMR, 
Wherefore LR = LM (I. 6.) 
Now LP=LO=}3 LM, 
.”. LP == PR, 

And it can be proved similarly that ae" = QR =} LM, 

: “. RM=RL=LM, 

Angles LMR, RMS = a right angle (Hyp.) 
and angles MLS, MSL = a right angle (I. 32.) 
also Z LMR = Z MLS(I. 5) 
. Z RMS = Z RSM, 
Wherefore RM = RS (I. 6.) 
.". LS is bisected at R, and it is equal to twice LM, 
Q.E.D. 


6. In a circle the angle in a semicircle isa right angle, but 
the angle in a segment greater than a semicircle is less than a 
right angle, and the angle in a segment less than a semicircle is 
greater than a right angle. 


If on the radius of a circle a semicircle be described, and a 
perpendicular to the common diameter be drawn, the square on 
the chord of the greater circle, between the extremity of the 
diameter, where the circle and semicircle touch each other, and 
the point of section of the perpendicular, will be double of the 
square on the corresponding chord of the lesser circle, 


Book III., Proposition 31, 
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on™ OK a radius of the circle KLM describe the semicircle 
Draw NL perpendicular to OK, cutting the semicircle in P, 
and the given circle in L, 
Join LK, PK, OP, and OL. 
rhen the square on LK shall be double of the square on PK. 
Proof.—Sq, on LK = sq. on LN and sq. on NK (I. 47.) 
But sq. on LN = sq. on OL less square on ON, 
and sq. on OL = sq. on OK 
= sq. on OP and sq. on PK 
= squares on PN, ON, PK, 
.". Squares on LN, NK = squares on PK, PN, NK 
= twice square on PK ; 
Wherefore sq. on LK = twice sq. on PK, Q.E.D, 
7. From a given circle to cut off a segment containing an 
angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 
divide a circle into two segments such that the angle in one 
of them shall be five times the angle in the other. 


Book III., Proposition 34. 








In the circle PQR draw any chord PQ. Upon PQ describe 
the equilateral triangle PQS (I. 1.), and bisect the angle QPS 
by the straight line PR (L. 9), cutting the circumference in R, 

oin OR. e 

Thee QR shall divide the circle into two segments, such that 
the angle in the segment QTR is five times the angle in the 
segment QPR, 

Proof—Z, QPS = $ of 2 right angles, 


The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle 
are together equal to two right angles (III. 22.) 
.”. Angle QPR and angle in segment QTR are together equal 
to two right angles, 
Wherefore angle in segment QTR = § of a right angle ; 
.. Angle in segment QTR is five times the angle in the 
segment OPR. Q.E.F. 
8. To describe a square about a given circle. 
Inscribe a circle in a given rhombus. 

Book IV., Proposition 7. 


G 





H p K 


Let GHKL be the given rhombus. 

Draw the diagonals GK, HL, cutting in O. 

Draw the perpendiculars OP, OM to HK. KL (I. 12.) 

Then O shall be the centre of the required circle, and OP or 
OM shall be the radius. 

Proof.—In triangles OPK, OMK, ZOKP= Z OKM (L. 8.) 
as GK, KH = GK, KL, 
and GH =GL ; 
also Z OPK = Z OMK (Ax. IL) 
and side OK is common, 
.. OP = OM (L. 26.) 

Similarly it can be proved that OP is equal to the perpen- 
dicular from O on GH, and OM is equal to the perpendicular 
from O on GL. 

.". Acircle described from centre O with radius OP will touch 
the four sides of the rhombus GHKL, Q.E.F. 


9. To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon 
in a given circle. 
Find the ratio of one of the angles of the quindecagon to a 


right angle. i 
Book IV., Proposition 16, 


The interior angles of any rectilineal figure, together with 
four right angles, are equal to twice as many right angles as the 
figure has sides, (I. 32, Cor. 1.) 

.". Interior angles of a quindecagon + 4 right angles 
= (15 X 2) right angles, 

Interior angle of a quindecagon = 26 right angles + 15; 

.. Angle of a quindecagon : Right angi 3: 26 : 15. 

10. Define multiple. froportion, ex aquali, similar triangles. 

QS, RS are perpendicular to the sides PQ, PR of a triangle, 
and R X ory to PS cuts PQ at X; show that the 
triangles bo » PXR are similar. $ 





P 








os Z QPR = § of a right angle ; 
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Proof.—Angles PQS, PRS are right angles, 

+ A circle can be described about the quadrilateral PQSR 
(III. 22, Converse.) 

Angles PRX, SRX are together equal to a right angle (Hyp. ) 

And angles PSR, SRX are together equal toa right angle 
(I. 32.) 

. Z PRX = Z PSR. 

Now Z PSR = Z PQR(III. 21), being in the same segment 
of the circle, 

“. Z PRX = Z POR, 

and angle QPR is common to the two triangles, 

“. Z PXR=Z PRQ(I. 32.) 

Wherefore triangles POR, PXR are equiangular, and there- 
fore the sides about the equal angles are proportionals (VI. 4.) 

.. Triangles PQR, PXR are similar. (Def,) Q.E.D. 


11. The sides about the equal angles of triangles which are 
equiangular to one another are proportionals, and those which 
are opposite to the equal angles are homologous sides, that is, 
are the antecedents or the consequents of the ratios. 

POR is a triangle inscribed in a circle, and QK, drawn 
parallel to the tangent at P, meets PR or PR produced at K. 
Show that PQ is a mean proportional between PR, PK. 


Book VI., Proposition 4. 











Caen 
es 


Proof—Z MPR = Z POR (III. 32.) 
and Z MPR = Z PRO (I. 26.) 
“. Z POR = ZPKO; 

also angle QPR is common to the two triangles PQR, PKQ, 

.’. The triangles are equiangular ; 

Wherefore PR : PQ :: PQ : PK (VI. 4.) 

+ PQ isa mean proportional between PR, PK. (Book V., 
Def. 10, .E.D, 





Male Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Greek. 
Male Candidates may answer questions in f7vo Languages, 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 


Section I, 
Translate into English :— 


1, Eloi d¢ cat dnpdowe rovrwy dydvec vai dOda 
mporlBerar’ éy 7 dé dy ray guddy meioro ow danuo- 
véorara kat dvépedraro Kal ebriordrara, éxawovew 
oi woNirat kai rymmow ob pévoy roy viv Apyorra abror, 
ada Kai doree abrode waidac bvrag éxaidevce, 

2. "2 waidec, dc dpa épdrvapodpev, dre ra év Te 
rapadelaw Onpia eOnpiuer* Sporoy yap Euovye doxei 
elvat, olovrep et ric dedepéva Coa Onpgn. wpwrov ey 
yap év pexcpp xwplg fy* erecra cai pucpa cal ewrat 
kai Ywpadéa’ kcal rd pty abrév yodov fr, rd de 
codoBdv* ra & év roic pear cai Aetpwar Onpia we pey 
Kaha, de d¢ peyada, d¢ dé Awapa épaivero. 

3. Ld pey yao éwi rac dprBac év rp iayvporiry 

Xetuare dvordpevog émopevov vuKrécg* «ai mpiv 
keveioOar rac bpyBac éxemiynyréd co éxi roire ai 
wayat abraic, kai rd Kexwnuévor ywplov éteixagro rp 
axurire* dpriBec dé éreraidevyré cot, ore daol perv ra 
aupoépovra vriypereiv, rac c& dpopddove ipriBac éka- 
warady* abrog dé évidpevec, Gore dpay péy abrac, pi) 
bpaeBa dé bx’ abréy. 
‘ (1) They have also public competitions, and prizes 
are offered: and in whatever tribe the greatest number 
display the highest skill and courage and trustworthi- 
ness, the citizens praise and honour not only their 
present captain, but the man who taught them when 
they were boys. - 

(2) What petty sport after all it was, boys, when we 
used to hunt the game in the enclosure ; it seems to 
me nothing better than hunting a hobbled quarry, 
For first it was hemmed in in a narrow space, next it 
was small and thin and mangy, some were lame and 
others maimed, But the game on the mountains and 
in the meadows, how fine, how large, how sleek it 
looked. 

(3) For you used to get up and go bird'hunting at 
night in the hardest winter weather; and before the 
birds stirred, your nets had been fixed for them, and 
the ground that had been disturbed made like the 
rest ; and you had birds trained to help you as you 
wanted, and to decoy their fellows, and you yourself 
would lie in wait, so as to see them without being 
seen, 


Section II, 


Translate into Greek :— 

1, ‘The boy rides so badly that he makes everyone 
laugh. 

2. My mother is the first to rejoice whenever I 
suffer any harm. 

3. Cyrus told his grandfather that if he wanted him 
to take pleasure in hunting he must let all the boys go 
with him. 

(1) ofrwe pavdac immeder 6 waicg dere maa ye- 
Aoiog Paiverat. 

(2) & roic rpwroe Hderac } pirnp, bray re raw, 

(3) 4 Kipog elwe rg waamy dre ei oddorro airdy 
Hdéwe Onpar, déor wavrag rode waidag peO abroad iévay 
digeivat, 
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‘ a OK a radius of the circle KLM describe the semicircle 
IPR, 

Draw NL perpendicular to OK, cutting the semicircle in P, 
and the given circle in L, 

oin LK, PK, OP, and OL. 

Phen the square on LK shall be double of the square on PK. 
Proof.—Sq, on LK = sq. on LN and sq. on NK (I. 47.) 
But sq. on LN = ag. on OL less square on ON, 

and sq. on OL = sq. on OK 
= sq. on OP and sq. on PK 
= squares on PN, ON, PK, 
.". Squareson LN, NK = squares on PK, PN, NK 
= twice square on PK ; 


Wherefore sq. on LK = twice sq. on PK, Q.E.D, 


7. From a given circle to cut off a segment containing an 
angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 
Jivide a circle into two segments such that the angle in one 
of them shall be five tienes the angle in the other. 


Book III., Proposition 34. 








In the circle PQR draw any chord PQ. Upon PQ describe 
the equilateral triangle PQS (1. 1.), and bisect the angle QPS 
by the straight line PR (1. 9), cutting the circumference in R. 

oin OR. 

Thee QR shall divide the circle into two segments, such that 
the angle in the segment QTR is five times the angle in the 
segment OPR, 

Proof.— Z, QPS = § of 2 right angles, 

os & QPR = § of a right angle ; 








The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle 
are together equal to two right angles (III. 22.) 
.”. Angle QPR and angle in segment QTR are together equal 
to two right angles, 
Wherefore angle in segment QTR = § of a right angle ; 
segment QTR is five times the angle S the 
Q.E.F. 


.. Angle in 
segment OPR. 
8. To describe a square about a given circle. 
Inscribe a circle in a given rhombus. 
Book IV., Proposition 7. 


G 








H D K 


Let GHKL be the given rhombus. 

Draw the diagonals GK, HL, cutting in O. 

Draw the perpendiculars OP, OM to HK. KL (I. 12.) 

Then O shall be the centre of the required circle, and OP or - 
OM shall be the radius. 

Proof. —In triangles OPK, OMK, ZOKP= Z OKM (I. 8.) 
as GK, KH = GK, KL, 
and GH =GL ; 
also Z OPK = Z OMK (Ax, IL.) 
and side OK is common, 
.. OP = OM (L. 26.) 

Similarly it can be proved that OP is equal to the perpen- 
dicular from O on GH, and OM is equal to the perpendicular 
from O on GL. 

.". Acircle described from centre O with radius OP will touch 
the four sides of the rhombus GHKL. Q.E.F. 


9. To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon 
in a given circle. 

Find the ratio of one of the angles of the quindecagon to a 
right angle. 

Book IV., Proposition 16, 

The interior angles of any rectilineal figure, together with 
four right angles, are equal to twice as many right angles as the 
figure has sides, (I. 32, Cor. 1.) 

.”. Interior angles of a quindecagon + 4 right angles 
= (15 X 2) right angles, 

Interior angle of a quindecagon = 26 right angles + 15; 

.”. Angle of a quindecagon : Right anighe 33 20: 86. 

10. Define multiple. froportion, ex aquali, similar triangles. 

QS, RS are perpendicular to the sides PQ, PR of a triangle, 
and R X perpendicular to PS cuts PQ at X; show that the 
triangles PQR, PXR are similar, 


P 
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Proof.—Angles PQS, PRS are right angles, 

* A circle can be described about the quadrilateral PQSR 
(ILL. 22, Converse.) 

Angles PRX, SRX are together equal to a right angle (Hyp. ) 

And angles PSR, SRX are together equal toa right angle 
(I. 32.) 

“, Z PRX = Z PSR. 

Now Z PSR = Z PQR(III. 21), being in the same segment 
of the circle, 

*, Z PRX = Z PQR, 

and angle QPR is common to the two triangles, 

“. Z PXR= Z PRQ (I. 32.) 

Wherefore triangles PQR, PXR are equiangular, and there- 
fore the sides about the equal angles are proportionals (VI. 4.) 
, Triangles POR, PXR are similar. (Def,) Q.E.D. 

11. The sides about the equal angles of triangles which are 
equiangular to one another are proportionals, and those which 


are opposite to the equal angles are homologous sides, that is, 
are the antecedents or the consequents of the ratios. 

POR is a triangle inscribed in a circle, and QK, drawn 
parallel to the tangent at P, meets PR or PR produced at K. 
Show that PQ is a mean proportional between PR, PK. 


Book VI., Proposition 4. 


M 
P 











Proof—Z MPR= Z POR (III. 32.) 
and Z MPR= Z PKQ (I. 29.) 
”. Z PQR = Z PKO; 
also angle QPR is common to the two triangles PQR, PKQ, 
.’. The triangles are equiangular ; 
Wherefore PR : PQ :: PQ : PK (VI. 4.) 


-’» PQ isa mean proportional between PR, PK. (Book V., 
Def. 10.) Q.E.D. 





Male Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Greek. 
Male Candidates may answer questions in fvo Languages, 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 


Section I, 

Translate into English :— 

1, Eiot d& cat dnpdows roirwy d&ydvece cai dOda 
mporlBerar’ éy i dé dy ray guddy mreiorar woe danuo- 
véoraroat kal dydpewrara Kal ebriordrara, éxawovew 
oi roNirat kai rysdow ob pévoy Tov viv Apyorra aire, 
ada kai dorie abrode waidac bvrag éxaidevee. 

2. "2 raider, dc ipa épAvapobpev, dre ra év T~ 
mapadelag Onpia eOnpiper* Sporov yap Fuorvye doxet 
elva:, olovrep et rec dedepéva Cia Onpgn. mpdrov perv 
yap év peep xwplg fy’ erecra cai pupa cal Aerra 
kai Ywpadéa’ xai rd pey abrév ywdov fy, rd de 
codofdv* ra o° év roic dpect cai Aetpwar Onpia we pey 
Kaha, we d¢ peyada, de d¢ Awapa épaivero. 

3. Ld pev yao éwi rag bprdac év rp ieyvporary 

xetove dvordpevog érxopevov vucrég* «al mpiv 
kevei@Oac rac dpyiBac éremiynyrd cor émi roire ai 
wayat abraic, Kai rd Kextynpévoy ywpiov éleixagro rg 
dxevijre’ dpribec d¢ éreraidevyré aa, ore Sool pev ra 
oupoépovra vrypereiv, rac 6é dpopvdove ipriBac éka- 
marady* abri¢ dé évidpevec, Gore dpav pey abrac, pi) 
bpaoBat dé ix’ abrey. 
* (1) They have also public competitions, and prizes 
are offered: and in whatever tribe the greatest number 
display the highest skill and courage and trustworthi- 
ness, the citizens praise and honour not only their 
present captain, but the man who taught them when 
they were boys. 

(2) What petty sport after all it was, boys, when we 
used to hunt the game in the enclosure ; it seems to 
me nothing better than hunting a hobbled quarry, 
For first it was hemmed in in a narrow space, next it 
was small and thin and mangy, some were lame and 
others maimed, But the game on the mountains and 
in the meadows, how fine, how large, how sleek it 
looked. 

(3) For you used to get up and go bird hunting at 
night in the hardest winter weather ; and before the 
birds stirred, your nets had been fixed for them, and 
the ground that had been disturbed made like the 
rest ; and you had birds trained to help you as you 
wanted, and to decoy their fellows, and you yourself 
would lie in wait, so as to see them without being 
seen, 


Section II. 


Translate into Greek :— 

1, ‘The boy rides so badly that he makes everyone 
laugh. ' . 

2. My mother is the first to rejoice whenever I 
suffer any harm, 

3. Cyrus told his grandfather that if he wanted him 
to take pleasure in hunting he must let all the boys go 
with him, 

(1) ofrwe gavdac immeder 6 raig Gore maa ye- 
hoiog paiverat. 

(2) &y roicg rpwroe Hderat } pjrnp, bray re whOw, 

(3) 4 Képog elwe rg wamxy dre el Poddotro airdy 
idéwe Onpar, Soe wavrag rode maidag pel abroad iévay 
dgeivat, 
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Section III, 


1. Whatare the Genders and Genitives singular 
Of xerpmy, Kreic, xpwe P 

2. Distinguish between pera rotrwv, pera ratra: 
wpdc rovrow, mpdc rabra: and parse é4dwy, éeracay, 
reOvainy. 


3. What was the date of Cyrus the Great? Is it 
possible he could have resembled Xenophon’s ideal 
portrait P 
(1) xem, masculine, gen. sing., xeeudvoe. 
kAeic, feminine, gen, sing., crerdde. 
xp#c, Masculine, gen. sing., xpwrdc. 
pera rovrwy means ‘ with these.’ 
wera ratra means ‘ after these’ ‘thereupon.’ 
xpo¢ rovrowg means ‘in addition to these.’ 
mo0¢ radra means ‘ (motion) towards these’ or 

‘looking to these,’ ‘therefore.’ 
1st pers., sing., strong aorist, indicative, 

active in form, passive in sense, from 

dXioxopat, fut., dXwoopar, perf., awa. 

3rd_pers., plur., pluperf., indicative, active, 
from tern. It is formed from a strong 
perfect stem, which is not completely in- 
flected in all numbers and persons, the 
deficiencies being supplied from the 
weak form éornca, Cornps, fut, ornew, 
perf., @ernea, strong aorist éorny, weak 
aorist, éernea. 

ist pers., sing., perf., optative, active from 

Ovioxw, formed, like éeragay, from a de- 

fective strong perfect stem, Ovrijoxw, f., 

Gavotpar, perf., ré0vnca, strong aorist, 

&0avor. 


(3) Cyrus the Great lived in the sixth century, B.c. 
The date of his conquest of Lydia is fixed at 546 B.c. 
It is not at all likely that Xenaphon intended his 
portrait of Cyrus to be considered as historically true, 
his intention being merely to give a certain liveliness 
to his portrait of the ideal king by labelling it with the 
name of a historical personage. _It is impossible that 
there can be anything more than a superficial resem- 
blance between the Cyrus of Xenophon and the real 
Cyrus, an Oriental despot, who flourished at a very 
early period, and whose conquests, which founded the 
Persian Empire, preserved his name from oblivion. 
It is not unlikely that Xenophon, during his service in 
the army of the younger Cyrus, heard legends and 
traditions of the elder, such as would be sure to exist 
amongst the Persians, but the ignorance he repeatedly 
shows of the earlier history of that nation makes it 
absurd to put any trust in a description which is so 
obviously artificial as that of the hero of the Cyro- 
paedia, What we know of Cyrus from other and 
more trustworthy sources points in the same direction, 
He rebelled against and dethroned the king Astyages, 
his grandfather, with whom Xenophon describes him 
as being on terms of such tender and grateful affec- 
tion ; and Herodotus’ story of his death in battle with 
the Massagetae, whase queen Tomyris decapitated his 
corpse, and threw the head into a sack full of blood, 
bidding him satiate therewith the thirst which in his 
life was insatiable, points, whether it be true or not, to 
the existence of traditions about him very different 
in their nature from those which Xenophon may have 
followed, 


(2) 


éddww. 


éoracay. 


reOvainr. 








Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 


Greek. 


Male Candidates may answer questions in ¢wo Languages, 
Two hours allowed for this Paper. 


Section I, 


Translate into English :— 


caddy cedebw deopa piv kdaiew reve, 

kal rijade xeipag durrvxoug anévat. 

éy & aravie y' GAXog ody jjoowr oéBer, 
cal rijade TOMAS ee yeyee. 

Tlic; 7 rdv dpdv olkoy oixijaere podov 
deip’; oby GAuc oor ray cara Swdprny Kpareiv; 
elhov uv aixuddrwroy tx Tpolac eye. 

obpoe dé y' abriy EkaBe waicg maildg yépac. 
obcouy éxecvov rapa, raxelvov r éua ; 

dog v eb, kaxwe F ob, pnd’ dnoxreivew Pig. 
we riyvd’ awakere obror’ EE Epic xepdc. 
oxitrpy oe rgde cov Kabaipatw Kapa, 
Yaioor J fy’ eidijc, kai wéAag mpdcedOE pov. 


I. 
TH, 


ME. 


cavrat® "Opécrov pi0oc icxvwy péya 
épaived’, we Yevduiro dearérne éudc, 
iixwy én’ aigypoic. Epxera do dvaxrépwy 
kpnmidog évrdc, we Tapog xpnoTrnpiwy 
evtucro PoiBy, ruyxaver o év éurripore* 
rp d¢ Epippne avOupecorixer AdXo¢ 

dagry muxacbeic* dv Kdurawmyiarpag révog 
elc hy, dxavrwy ravde pnyavoppagoc. 
xe perv car’ dupa ord¢ rpocedyerat Beg * 
ot 8° dkvOjxroe pavyavag GrrLopévor 
kevrobo’ drevyi maid’ 'Ay:AAéwe AGOpa. 


i} pa) yevo/pay, i marépwy ayabar 

einv nodverijrwrv re dipwr péroyxog* 

ef re yp waOot rig Gpijyavory, ddxac¢ 
ob orane ebyevérate* 

knpvegopévuer 0 ar’ éoOey dwparwv 
ria Kal chéog* obroe 
Aeidara rar dyaldy 

dvépar dgapeirac xpdvog* & O° dpera 
cal Gavoter Aaure. 

(1) 
P. 1 bid you loose the bonds, ere ill befall, and set 
free this woman’s shackled hands, 


And I forbid, who am every whit your equal, and 
have far stronger claims to her control. 


What? Come you here to occupy my house? is 
it not enough for you to reign in Sparta? 


’Twas I who made her my captive, and brought 
her from Troy. 


Aye, but 'twas my son's son won her as his prize. 

What is mine is it not his ; and his mine? 

Yes, for well doing, not for ill, nor for slaying by 
violence. 

. Never shall you carry her off from my hand. 

But with this staff I will make your head run 
blood. 

Touch me, that you may prove your words, and 
come near me, 


§ 2 & 


Sk Sk 


S 
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(2) And then it was seen how strongly the story of 
Orestzs prevailed, that my master was lying, and had 
come for a base purpose. He entered the inclosure of 
the temple to pray to “Phoebus in front of the oracle, 
and was busy on the burnt sacrifice, but there was 
lying in wait for him a band of swordsmen, crowned 
with laurel, of whom Clytaemnestra’s son was one, 
the contriver of all the plot. My master stood praying, 
his face turned to the god: but they armed with their 
keen blades stabbed the unarmed son of Achilles with 
stealthy stroke. 

(3) I would choose never to be born, or to be son 
of noble sires, and inmate of a wealthy home. For if 
aught untoward befall him, the man of high lineage 
lacks not succour; and to those that bear a famous 
name, children of an honourable house, honour is 
_ given and glory. The memory of the just no time 
obliterates*; their virtue shines bright even in the 


grave. 
Section II. 


Tlagic yap, d¢ ody raid” wi f *AyaAéa, 
Exropoc aded@oc Hy, ddpap 0° HT "Exropoc. 
Explain the allusions to the persons mentioned in 
these lines. 


Paris, according to the legend, was one of the sons 
of King Priam of Troy, and so brother of Hector, 
the great Trojan hero in the struggle against the 
Greeks, and the husband of Andromache. Achilles, 
Hector’s rival in the Greek camp, was killed by an 
arrow from the bow of Paris: but after the fall of 
Troy, Andromache was allotted as prize of war to 
Achilles’ son Neoptolemus. 


Section III. 


Translate, and explain the syntax of the moods in 
the follawing:— 


I. Tig dv ody ein GOddE } 
2. obrdc r’ dv we ée raved’ érepar’ dv, yépor. 
3. idod rporeirw Bwpor Fle xerpia 

opazery, povevery, Seiv, draprijoat dépyy. 

(1) ‘How then could he be (deemed) wise.’ 

The clause is the apodosis of a conditional sentence 
of which the protasis is not expressed, It belongs to 
the class of indistinct future conditionals which in 
Greek are expressed by ei with optative in the protasis, 
and optative with a» in the apodosis. 

(2) ‘He would then enjoy the honour due to such 
a death, old man,’ F 

éruudr’ dy is the verb of the apodosis of an unfulfilled 
conditional sentence, referring to present time. The 
protasis, implied in the words of Peleus immediately 
preceding, is ‘If he had died in battle,’ The rule for 
unfulfilled conditionals in Greek is, in the protasis ei 
with past tense of the indicative ; in the apodosis dy 
with a similar mood and tense. 


(3) ‘See, here I quit the altar, in your hands to 


slay, to shed my blood, to bind, to knot the noose 
about my neck,’ 


The infinitives are explanatory of the adjective 


erp, 





*Compare — verses— 
‘Only the actions of the just 


Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.’ 
VOL, Ix. 





Secrron IV. 
Parse the following :—édp. vaBorro, tkwyewpéros, 
werdabar, ddwoopar, cinvepwOnr, ef vera. 
3rd., sing., middle ve, from dpv- 
va0, an extended present form of 
dpurw. 


Nom., mas., plur., perfect a 
passive, from ioyuse, fut., ow. 

Perf. infin. of deponent verb, found 
only in aorist éraedpyay, and perfect 
wérapat. 

rst, sing., fut., indic,, of deponent 
adlowopat, perf., éadwxu, aorist éadror, 

1st, sing., ind., weak aorist, passive of 
éiavepow, fut. Eavepwow, 

3rd., sing., indic., t future, 
formed from the stem of perf, olda, 


which has no present stem; aorist 
eldov. 


Section V.' 


Give the derivation of:—ad0évrng, alypadwrog, 
pay, dugwfodoc, aiparwmric. 

aiOévrnc, compounded from aérdc, self, and stem 
évr- of eiul (cf. éori = evri). The original meaning 
was ‘self-existing,’ ‘independent’; so of the actual 
doer of a deed, especially of a deed of blood. 

aixuadwroc, compounded from aly), a point, so, 
a sword or spear; and verb-stem 4Aw-, with present 
a\loxopat, to be a prisoner. So it means a ‘prisoner 
of war.’ 

poy is compounded from pi and ody, 

&ugwBoroc, compounded from prep. dygi and 
éBodde, another form of dBedo¢, a spit or other pointed 
instrument, ‘ Doubly pointed’ is the sense therefore. 

aizarwxéc, compounded of alua, blood, and sy, 
genitive, ‘wdc, face. ‘The sense is ‘with bloody 
aspect.’ 


dpvrabaro, 


Uwycope vot. 


wenmadoOa. 


aw coma, 


invepwOny. 


eioerat, 


"Male and Female Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR, 


Latin. 


Male Candidates may answer questions in ¢wo Languages } 
Female Candidates in one only. 

Two hours allowed for this Paper for Male Candidates; 
THREE hours for Female Candidates. 


Section I, 

1. Translate into English :— 

(a) Hostes, re nova perterriti, muro turribusque dejecti, in 
foro ac locis 7 cuneatim constiterunt, hoc animo, ut 
si qua in parte obviam coméraveniretur, acie instructé - 
narent. Ubi neminem in a 


tolleretur, abjectis pela ultimas oppidi partes 
verunt, 
inquis —-y~— tur, igno- 


(4) Quod si ea, quae in 

ratis ; respicite finitimam qux 

prin et legibus commutatis, securibus subjecta, perpetud premitur 
tute, 

2. Parse fully the words in italics, 

3. What is the nominative case singular of parte, armis, 
nationibus, legibus, and the first person singular of the present 
indicative of dejecti, viderunt, vey ower hg ge vd 

a What parts of Europe were incl in the term Gallia, 
and how did the Romans generally deal with conquered 
countries? 

T 
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(1) (a) The enemy were seized with terror at the unexpected 
movement. Driven from the wall and the turrets they rallied 
in dense columns in the market-place and open spaces, with the 
design that, on whatever side the attack should be delivered, 
their troops should be ready formed for the decisive conflict. 
When they saw that not a man of the enemy leapt down upon 
the level ground, but that they were spreading round the whole 
circuit of the wall, fearing lest their last chance of escape be cut 
off, they flung away their weapons and fled without a pause to 
the most distant parts of the town. 

(4) If, however, are ignorant of what is happening in 
distant nations, pot pa eyes upon the part of Gaul that lies 
on your borders, which has been reduced to the form of a 
province, has suffered ch of its liberties and laws, has the 
axe laid on its neck, bears the burden of perpetual servitude. 


(2) patentioribus, abl., plur., masc., agreeing with /ocis. From 
‘ens, the t participle active of pateo, used 
re adjectivally. Local ablative. 

contraveniretur—3rd sing., imperfect subjunctive of circum- 
venio, impersonal use of the passive voice ; circum- 
vento, circumvénire, circumvéni., circumventum. 

circumfundi—present infinitive passive of circum fundo, cir- 
cumfundére, circumfudi, circumfusum, dependent on 
viderunt, 

continenti—abl., sing., masc., agreeing with impetu. From 
continens, the present participle active of contineo, used 
here adjectivally. Present participles, when used as 
adjectives, make the abl. in -¢: otherwise in -% Modal 
ablative. 

respicite—2nd plur., present, imperative active of respicio, 
respictre, respexi, respectum, 


(3) Pars, wanting, natio, lex, 
defictor, video, contineo, geror. 


(4) The name Gallia was variously applied. 
the basin of the Po in North Italy (Gadiia citerior), and of all the 
mainland of Europe westward of the Alps and the Rhine, and 
horth of the Pyrenees, thus including the whole of France, and 
the Netherlands, and part of Western Germany. This is the 
+ ordinary sense of the word in Cesar, but he sometimes restricts 
the name to the Celtic parts of Gaul, excluding the Belge, Agui- 
tania, and Provincia (Provence). 


Or, 
1, Translate into English :— 


(a) Hoc nomine satis honestas, pro meo casu, s reliquae 
dignitatis conservande sum secutus. Plura cum scribere vellem, 
nunciatum, est, vim mih+ parari. Nunc Orestillam commendo, 
tuseque fidei trado : eam ab injuria defendas, per liberos tuos 
rogatus, —//aveto, 


(4) Fuere e& tempestate, qui dicerent, Catilinam, oratione 
habita, cum ad jusjurandum popularis sceleris sui adigeret, 
humani onpen sanguinem vino permixtum, in pateris circum- 
tulisse : inde cum post exsecrationem omnes degustavissent, 
sicuti jin solemnibus sacris fieri consuevit, aperuisse consilium 
suum. 


2. Parse fully the words in italics, 


3. Mention the principal Romans who were concermed in sup- 
pressing Catiline’s conspiracy. 


_4- Comment on the use of the expressions: plura, fuere qui 
dicerent, fieri consuevit. 


(1) (a) In this cause I have sought a not discreditable means, 
in the position in which I stand, of saving the wreck of my 
fortunes. I had intended to write at greater length ; but I hear 
that forcible measures are being adopted against me. I now 
recommend Orestilla to you, and put her under your protec- 
tion, Guard her from wrong. I ask it in the name of your 
children. Farewell. 


(6) There were some at the time who said that Catiline, after 
making a speech, imposed an oath upon his partners in crime, 
placing before each a bow! containing human blood mixed with 
wine, and that then, when all had bound themselves by a curse 
and tasted of the draught, as is commonly done in solemn reli- 
gious ceremonies, he disclosed his scheme. 


(2) conservande—gen , sing., fem, of the gerundive of con- 
servo, comservare, conservavi, conservatum, agreeing 
with the noun substantive digmitatis. 








It was used of 





vellen—tist sing., imperf. subj. of vols, velle, volui. The im- 
perfect aiuclen is used in the apodosis of a con- 
ditional clause referring to present time, implying that 
the condition cannot be fulfilled. The protasis is left 
unstated. ‘I should have been wishful to write more 
(if I had not been prevented).’ 

haveto—2nd sing., present imperative of a defective verb, 
only used in the imperative forms singular have or 
haveto, and plural Aavete. 

Tempestate—abl., sing., fem. of noun substantive /empestas, 
3rd declension, abl. of point of time. 

sacris—abl., plur., neut. of adjective sacer-sacra-sacrum, 
The neuter adjective is used substantivally ; the abl. is 
local, with the preposition in. 

(3) M. Tullius Cicero, G. Fabius Sanga, G. Metellus Celer, 
M,. Porcius Cato, G. Pompeius Rufus, L, Valerius Flaccus, 
C, Pomptinius. 

(4) plura. The accusative here is adverbial, or, more accu- 
rately, the adjective agrees with the unexpressed accusative of 
kindred meaning with the verb scribere. 

fuere qui dicerent, ‘Some said,’ lit. ‘ there were (persons) of 
such a sort that they said’ the subjunctive being really con- 
secutive, though the notion of a consequence is almost lost. 

consuevit fieri, Consuevit is used impersonally, i.¢., feri— 
sacris is its subject. The perfect is used, because the present 
consuescit, with the inceptive suffix, means ‘is becoming cus- 
tomary ;’ so that the perfect has a practically present sense 
*has become customary,’ #.¢., ‘is customary.’ 


(To be continued.) 9 
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Model Essays for Pupil Teachers. 


BY C, J. DAWSON, B.A., 
Ex-President of the N.U.E.T. 


xX, 


In resuming this series of helps to essay-writing for 
pupil-teachers and other candidates for examination, 
we purpose offering another illustration of the plan of 
making a brief outline, and then expanding the various 
headings into sections and p phs, ‘The matter of 
the essay formed the substance of a short address on 
Art delivered to the students of an Art class in North 
London on the occasion of a distribution of prizes. 

Outline :—What is the purpose of Art? Reference 
to speech by Archbishop of York. The expression of 
the real in an idealised form. Fashions ih Art. Art 
of the highest kind rises above passing fashions. 
Ruskin’s view ;—the best art presents the greatest 
number of great ideas. 

Value of Art—to the Artist—to the Art-student—to 
the public. 

This outline we will now endeavour to fill up so as 
to form an essay on 


Tue AIM AND VALUE oF ART. 


Art, as one of the elements or forms of culture, must 
have an interest for all persons of cultivated minds, apart 
from any claims to the possession of special knowledge 
on the subject. We may all think it worth while to 
form some definite idea of the relations of art to life— 
of its aim and purpose, of its value to different classes 
of people. ' 

The Archbishop of York, in a speech delivered @ 
short time ago to some Sheffield art students, admitt 
that he had sat up through the previous night 
a French writer on Aisthetics, and for hours came upo® 
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great artists. Above all, faithful earnest study of art 
will reveal to the student that in every true work of art 
there is something of the artist’s own character—of his 
very soul; and if the student desires to become an 
artist he must be prepared to put his life into his 
work, ' 

It remains for us to consider the value of art to the 
general public. Some might be inclined to say that 





nothing satisfying. At last he found the expression that 
art had formerly sought to express the ideal, latterly 
it had concerned itself chiefly with the real, When 
he closed the book in the early morning, he had gained 
little more from it than this leading thought for the 
purposes of his address. Following this out, he con- 
sidered that the best aim of art was a blending of these 
two purposes, to represent reality so much idealised as 


to be raised above mere slavish imitation, but not so 
much idealised as to lose all resemblance to the actual. 

There can be no doubt that, as Archbishop Thomson 
appears to have gathered from his French writer, there 
have been fashions in regard to the objects pursued by 
art. 
In recent times we have seen the painstaking, truth- 
loving, school of pre-Raphaelites developing on the 
one hand into the more natural school of idealised 
realism, and on the other degenerating into the ridicu- 
lous craze of an extravagant zstheticism. We may 
conclude however that it is only art of the highest 
kind—art that rises above passing fashions—that will 
continue to be valued in after time. 

What constitutes this highest art we may learn 
from the greatest of all art critics, Mr. Ruskin. He 
defines the best art as that which presents the greatest 
number of great ideas, and the greatest artist as he 
who, in the sum of all his works, embodies the greatest 
of such ideas. These great ideas which true art seeks 
to express, Mr. Ruskin classes and illustrates under the 
five heads,—Ideas of Power, of Truth, of Imitation, 
of Beauty, of Relation: 

Having thus deduced some satisfactory idea of the 
aim of Art, we may further consider its relation to the 
artist, to the art-student, and to the general public, 
and so arrive at some reasonable conclusions as to the 
value of Art to each of these classes, 

To the artist Art is the fulfilment of a great purpose, 
the representation of what he sees so as to impress 
other persons with noble and true ideas. His work. is 
the result not only of skill, but of insight and imagina- 
tion. If it be of the highest kind it must be produced 
with feelings of effort and of pleasure. The best art 
is the outcome of discipline, of patient observation, of 
painstaking labour. It must also be associated with 
admiration, As Ruskin teaches us, ‘all great art 
is a revelation ; it is also praise,’ ‘ It is the expression 
of the passionate delight of a great soul in the objects 
it most loves to contemplate.’ In art the artist finds 
the fulfilment of his life, 

The art student must follow the artist in love of the 
work, in patient but pleasant effort, in admiration of 
the beauties he studies and seeks to reproduce, The 
immediate aim of art-students may be simply to pass 
time pleasantly, and to produce results that may be 
pleasing to themselves and to their friends, It may be 
to enable them to teach others, or it may be to make 
art work their profession. In each of these cases the 
object is by no means ignoble. It is perhaps noblest 
where it seeks to pass on the delight and privilege of 
a knowledge of art to others. 

In all cases the true student will find the work a 
discipline and a delight. As a discipline it cultivates 
the power of accuracy of observation, of skill in the 
use of the hand, and the higher faculties of insight and 
a enation to see into and appreciate the essence of 
the object or scene to be represented. It cannot fail 
also to develop the moral qualities of patience, perse- 
verance, and intelligent admiration of the works of 





art is intended simply to afford pleasure. But we 
look upon its object as higher than this: iteis to 
elevate and ennoble as well as to please. We need 
not overlook nor undervalue the material usefulness of 
art. We must recognise that in design for manufac- 
tures, for building, for decoration, the study of art 
renders important services to the community. 

We should rejoice, therefore, on account of the suc- 
cessful efforts made to popularise art and to extend 
its usefulness. The art classes, established in connec- 
tion with South Kensington, though they may not in 
every respect be established on the best lines, are 
undoubtedly useful agencies in the promotion of 
knowledge, and the cultivation of art faculty. So also 
are the various public collections of works of art: the 
South Kensington Museum, the National Gallery, the 
municipal picture galleries that have been estab- 
lished in our large towns, The extension of such 
benefits to poorer districts, as in the exhibitions held 
from time to time in the east-end of London, and the 
loan collections distributed in small towns, is a move- 
ment worthy of our heartiest recognition and support. 

Another way in which a knowledge of art is ex- 
tended may be noted in the multiplication and cir- 
culation of copies of artistic works reproduced by 
mechanical and scientific processes, Photographs and 
chromo-lithographs are often referred to slightingly ; 
but they place within the reach of vast numbers of 
the people valuable approximations to truly artistic 
productions, We need not dwell on the important 
bearing art-training has on technical instruction, a 
subject which bears so large a share in the thoughts 
of earnest lovers of our fatherland, . 

Let us only point out in conclusion the value of art 
to the people in its lasting preservation of impressions ; 
in handing down to later days and other minds the 
associations which cling about scenes of nature and 
historical events, and the noble thoughts and ideas 
which are awakened by the artistic portraiture of great 
men and women, 


(To be continued.) 
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Shahspere’s ‘Macbeth.’ 


BY J. L. KINTON, B.A., 


Late Lecturer on English Literature at the Westminster 
; ining College. 


VII. 


Tue main incidents of this drama are founded upon 
Holinshed’s account of the reigns of Duncan and Mac- 
beth, but the history contains no details of the assassina- 
tion of Duncan. Some of these Shakspere has taken 
from another story in Holinshed, viz., that of the murder 
of an earlier King of Scotland, named Duff, by his sub- 
ject Donwald, who, like Macbeth, was encouraged in the 
commission of the deed by his wife. Among the 
minor incidents in the history utilised by the dramatist 
are the elemental disturbances referred to in this act: 
the night was ‘ unruly’ (sc. iii. 35), rough and stormy ; 
‘the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, threatened 
his bloody stage’ (4-6). In the first scene, which is 
laid in a ‘court of Macbeth’s castle,’ paved (58), and 
open to the midnight sky, the storm is brewing which 
is to break when the deed is done; and meanwhile 
neither moon nor stars appear (5); a profound 
and oppressive gloom prevails—‘ nature seems dead,’ 
and the ‘present horror’ ‘suits with’ the time. The 
influence of the hour is felt by Banquo—a heavy 
leaden summons lies upon him, but he fears to sleep, 
lest ‘cursed thoughts’ should haunt him in his dreams, 
In this, his second appearance with Macbeth, he again 








stands in marked moral opposition to him: he resists 
temptation, the nature of which is imperfectly but 
sufficiently indicated as being connected with the 
predictions of ‘the weird sisters’ (20), and he deter. 
mines still to keep his ‘ bosom franchised and allegiance 
clear,’ while Macbeth is just on the point of finally sac- 
rificing his honour, his allegiance, and his conscience to 
his ruthless ambition. Fleance, the youthful son of 
Banquo, appears only this once in the play, and utters 
but a few words ; he is, however, an interesting element 
in the story, as through him the prophesy is to be ful- 
filled, and Banquo become ‘father to a line of kings,’ 


Act Il. 
Scene I. Thesame. Court within the Castle. 


Enter BANQUO and meroaa and a Servant with a torch before 
them, ; 
Ban.—How goes the night, boy? 
Fle.—The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban.—And she goes down at twelve. 
Fle.— I take’t, ’tis later, sir. 
Ban.—Hold, take my sword.—There’s husbandry in 
heaven, 
Their candles are all out.—Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep: Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose !—Give me my sword ; 
Enter MACBETH, and a Servant with a torch, 
Who’s there ? 
Macb.—A friend. 
Ban.—What, sir, not yet atest? The king’s a-bed ; 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices : 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut up 
In measureless content. 
Mach.— Being unprepar’d, 
Our will became the servant to defect ; 
Which else should free have wrought. 
Ban.— All’s well. 
I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 
To you they have showed some truth, 
Mach,— I think not of them: 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 
Ban.— : At your kind’st leisure. 
Macb.—It shall cleave to my consent, —when ‘tis, 
It shall dulehounts for you. 
Ban,— So I lose none, 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d. 
Mach.— Good repose the while ! 
Ban,—Thanks, sir: the like to you! 
[Zxeunt Banquo and Fleantt. 
Macb.—Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell, Get thee to bed. 


[Exit Servant, 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 


Proceeding from the a brain? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 


As this which now I draw. 

‘Thou marshall’st me the way, that I was going ; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. There’s no such thing : 
It is the bloody business which informs 

‘Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half-world 
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Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and wither'd murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel the wolf, 
Whose how!'s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. ‘Lhou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat he lives : 
Words to the heat of deeds too cool breath gives. 

A bell rings. 


$0. 


I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 
1.—How goes the night? what is the time of night? 
2-3.—/s down, is set. 
3.—T take’t, 1 think, The pronoun i is used somewhat 
indefinitely. 
4-5.—Banquo gives his sword, and then some other weapon, to 
his son without assigning any reason, but evidently in 
connection with the ‘cursed thoughts’ that disturb his 
mind, In Holinshed, Banquo is an accomplice of 
Macbeth, but Shakspere skilfally softens this down into 
vague and mysterious temptations, checked and over- 


[Zxit, 


come. 

There's husbandry in heaven, Their candles are all out. A 
playful expression referring to the stars being hidden by 
clouds. They, the inhabitants of heaven, to save 
expense have put out their candles. Husbandry is 
from A. S, Aushonda, from. Ais, house, and donda, 
inhabitant, farmer, from dxuan, to dwell, to till. 
Husband properly means first inhabitant, proprietor of 
a house, then manager, farmer of an estate. Hence 
the idea of careful management, economy, in the 
words to husband, husbandry. 

6.—A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, etc. I feel an 
almost irresistible drowsiness, but will not yield to it, 
lest the suggestions to evil should continue to harass 
me in my dreams, when I am incapable of opposing 
them. Swmmons = call to sleep. 

7.—Merciful powers! Banquo watches and grays that he may 
not enter into temptation, Note that when Shakspere 
represents an act of serious devotion, he reverently 
avoids the direct use of the Divine name and other 
ordinary religious terms. A remarkable and beautiful 
instance of this is the king’s prayer in Hamlet (iii. 3, 36- 
72.) 

9-15.—As Macbeth enters, Banquo takes his sword from 
Fleance, lest danger should be at hand. He expresses 
his surprise that Macbeth has not yet retired to rest, 
but delivers the king’s message to him, instead of 
waiting till the morning. Banquo, who has been attend- 
ing on the king, comes unwittingly upon Macbeth. 

12.—/n unusual pleasure, specially pleased, gratified. 

And. Observe the ‘ weak ending’ of the line. 
14.—Largess, donation, bounty; (from L. /argus) with the 
sense of a large, liberal gift. O/fices, servants’ apart- 
ments, 

15-16.—He sends this diamond to your wife as an acknowledg- 
ment of her kindness as hostess. Withal is the. length 
ened form of with, used when separated from the 
objective noun (‘diamond’). 

16-17.—And shut up in measureless content: he ended his 
message wit Sa of unbounded satisfaction, 

17-19.—Macbeth speaks depreciatingly of what has been done. 
Our will became, etc. ‘What we wished to do has 
been subject (= servant) to difficulties arising from 
hasty preparation. Which else, etc; the construction 
is: which (will) would otherwise have wrought freely, 
#.¢., had we not been so hurried, we should have acted 
without restraint in our endeavours to please him. 

19.—All’s well. Banquo changes the subject of discourse. 
20.—Show'd some truth, predicted what has been partially ful- 
filled. Showed is an older form than shown, contrary 

; to the general — as to st and weak verbs, 

1-24.—Banquo has honest 4 expressed interest in- the 
subject, but Macbeth pretends that he regards it with 
indifference ; but still, though in a wordy and evasive 
manner, he betrays himself. 
To serve, to suit, suitable, 





24.—At your kind'st leisure, (1 shall be ready) whenever you will 
kindly ‘ grant the time.’ 

25.—Cleave to my consent, enter into an agreement [consent] with 
me, and hold faithfully ‘age it. Macbeth speaks 

. with intentional obscurity. /VAen '¢ is. The ‘it’ is 
indefinitely put = when our scheme is carried out. 
27.—So (that) 7 Jose no (honour), A play upon the double 
meaning of the word Aonour. h = my honour. 
27-28.—Keep my bosom franchis'd, keep my soul free (from dis- 
honour). Franchise, properly an abstract noun (from 
O.F. franc, free), is used as a verb: franchised = 
— clear, (my) allegiance (to the king) pure and 
unsulli 

29.—JZ shall be counsell'd, 1 will follow your advice. Shall (1st 
pers.) is used in O, E. in promising. (See iii, 1, 125.) 
An Irish servant, when told to do a thing, says, ‘I 
shall, sir.’ This usage is retained from the time when 
shall was the only future auxiliary. Zhe while, in the 
(mean) time, meanwhile. While was originally a noun 
(A. S. hwél). 

32.—(That) she strike: subjunctive in the dependent sentence, 

33-—Macbeth’s soliloquy is uttered in perfect darkness, the 
glare of the torches being ; this greatly 
enhances the dramatic effect. (See remarks above. ) 

34.—Clutch, grip, seize (from M- E, eloche, cloke,a claw, talon). 
This somewhat unusual word finely expresses Macbeth’s 
passionate eagerness, which also leads him to afostro- 
phise the imaginary dagger. 

36.—Fatal, Used in the twofold sense of ‘indicating what is 
destined’ and ‘murderous,’ Sensid/e, perceptible. Sen- 
sible to feeling, able to be felt. 

38.—A da of the mind, perceived only by the mind; like 
‘fantastical’ (i. 3, 32). A false creation, a mental 
image merely, having nothing external answering to it. 

39.—Heat-oppressed, affected by violent emotion, 

40.—Palpadle, used in the literal sense of capable of being felt 
(L. palpo, to handle, touch, stroke), but with some- 
thing of the later force of ‘manifest, obvious,’ and 
stronger than ‘ tangible’ or ‘ sensible’ (36). 

42.—Marshall’st me, directest, \eadest ; literally, actest as mar- 
shal to me, part of the marshal’s duty being to arrange 
and direct court ceremonies. (O. F. mareschal, from 
O. H. G. mara-scalh ; literally, horse-servant ; hence 
master of the horse and lord marshal.) 

44-45.—Are made the fools 0’ the other senses, are become as fools 
in comparison with, etc, ; or ¢/se (are) worth [superior 
to] all the rest (of the senses)—i.¢., Either my eyes are 
deceived or my other senses are not to be trusted (in 
the oe mn a La whit 

.—He now sees the whole er become covered with drops 

_ of blood, ‘ which was eet so’ when it first appeared. 
Dudgeon, handle; an uncommon word (elliptical for 
dudgeon-handled, or -hafted); properly, carved, orna- 
mented, and specially used of box-wood. See Skeat, 
‘Etym. Diet.’ Gouts, drops (Fr. goutte, L. gutta), 

48.— Which ~~ thus to my eyes, which produces this imagi- 
nary form. /nform is used in the original sense of ‘ to 


ive form to,’ to fashion. To deseribe, to impart know- 
fe , are later significations. . 
49-56.—Macbeth represents mankind by night as troubled either 


by ‘wicked dreams,’ or, like himself, engaged in wicked 
deeds. Aduse, misuse, do violence to, trouble, déceive, 

51.—Curtained sleep, a metonymy ; sleep, for sleepers. 

51-52.—Witches now sacrifice to Hecate, and thus re for 
mischief and cruelty. For Hecate, see Act ili., scene 5. 
Witchcraft and murder, instances of metonymy, the 
abstract for the concrete, ¢.¢., witches and murderers, 
Pale, ghastly. Wéithered, h (see i. 3, 40). 

53-—A/larum’d, alarmed ; literally, called ¢o arms, a military 
term. C/. ‘by his sentinel.’ O. E. and F, alarme ; 
Italian a//'arme, ‘to arms,’ See Skeat, ‘ Et. Dict.’ 
In Northern English arm was written arum. 

54.— Whose howl’s his (murder's) watch, The howl of the wolf 
signifies to the murderer that the hour has come for 
him to carry out his desi 

55.—Strides, here are long, careful, ‘ stealthy’ steps. 

56.—He apostrophises the earth as ‘sure and firm-set,’ in con- 
trast with his own trembling agitation. 

58.—Prate, betray. Whereabout is an invented substantive. 

59.—And take the present horror; and (thus by their sound) 
break the awful stillness which now reigns, and which 
accords with the hour and the deed, 
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60,— Whiles, genitive of while (29) ; adverbial (as in ‘ Whiles I 
stood,’ i, 5, 6). 

60-61. —The metaphor is taken from.the blowing of a fire by 
the breath: words do not give breath (warm) enoug 
to arouse the heat of action, 7.¢., mere words are 
but a waste of time; it is vigorous action that is 
needed, The — verb [gives] is used with a 
plural noun, as is frequent in Shakspere. Here it is 
chiefly due to the rhyme; but, moreover, ‘ words’ has 
the collective sense of fa/k, See Abbott, ‘Sh. Gr.,’ 
333-) The bell rung by Lady Macbeth (31), asa sign 
that she has overcome the chamberlains ‘with wine 
and wassail’ (i. 7, 64), rouses Macbeth to immediate 
action, . 

Hear it not, Duncan. He hopes that the king may not 
wake meanwhile. He would have him die unconscious, 
and without a struggle. 


Macbeth now leaves the court, enters the king’s 
chamber, and murders him. Deeds of blood in the 
Elizabethan drama are frequently performed upon the 
stage (¢.g., the death of Desdemona) ; but in this case, 
as in the Greek drama, we are only made aware of 
what takes place out of sight by what precedes and 


35. Mach.—Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no more! 


Macbeth doth murder sleep,’ the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 

The death of each day's life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — 

Lady Macb.— What do you mean ? 

Macb.—Still it cried ‘Sleep no more !’ to all the house : 

* Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 

Lady Macb.—Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy 
thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 

So brainsickly of things, Go get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 

They must lie there: go carry them, and smear 

The sleepy grooms with blood 

Macb.— I'll go no more : 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Look on 't again I dare not. 

Lady Macb.—- Infirm of pu ! 

Give me the daggers : the sleeping and the dead 

Are but as pictures : ‘tis the eye of childhood 


That fears a painted devil. ~ If he do bleed, 

I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 

For it must seem their guilt. [xit. Xnocking within. 
Macb,— Whence is that knocking ? 
How is ’t with me, when every noise appals me? 

What hands are here? ha! they pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 


——— : 


follows. ‘The mere horror is thereby diminished. but 
it affords Shakspere in this and the following scene an 
opportunity to depict with awful sublimity and power 
the play of human passions and emotions, 


+ CSAS... - 


Scene Il, Zhe same. 
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Enter LADY MACBETH, 


Lady Macb.—That which hath made them drunk hath 
made me bold; 

What hath quench’d them hath given me fire, Hark ! 
Peace ! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the stern’st good night. He is about it ;: 

The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugg’d their 
possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. 

Mach. | Within.] Who's there? what, ho! 

Lady Macb.—Alack, I am afraid they have awaked, 

And ‘tis not done. ‘The attempt and not the deed 

Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready. ; 

He could not miss em. Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, I had done ’t. 


Enter MACBETH, 
My husband ! 
Muacb.—1 have done. the deed, Didst thou not hear a 
noise ? 
Lady M.—\ heard the owl seream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak ? . 
Macb,— When ? 
Lady Mach.— 
Mac. - 
Lady Macb,—Ay. 
Macb.—Hark ! ‘ 
Who lies i’ the second chamber ? 
Lady Macb.— Donalbain. 
Macb.—This is a sorry sight. [Looking on his hands. 
Lady Macb.—A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Macb.—There's one did laugh in ’s sleep, and one cried 
* Murder !’ 

That they did wake each other : I stood and heard them : 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 
Lady Macb.—There are two lodged together. 
Macb,—One cried ‘God bless us !' and ‘ Amen’ the other; 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands : 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘ Amen,’ 
When they did say * God bless us!’ 
Lady Macb,—Consider it not so deeply. 
Macb.—But wherefore could not I pronounce ‘ Amen’ ? 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘ Amen’ 
Stuck in my throat, 
Lady Macb,— These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad, 


Now. 
As I descended ? 





The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green, one red. 


Re-enter LADY MACBETH. 


Lady Mach.—My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Avocking within.] 1 hear 
a knocking 
At the south entry: retire we to our chamber : 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it, then! Your constaney 
Hath left you unattended. [Anocking within,] Hark! 
more knocking. 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts, 
Macb.—To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself, 
[Anocking within, 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou couldst! 
[Bxeunt. 


NOTES. 


1.— Them, the chamberlains, whom she has ‘ surfeited’ with 
drink (5 and i. 5, 64). Fearing her husband’s resolu- 
tion, she had intended to kill Duncan herself (12, 13), 
but the sight of the sleeping king renfinded her of 
her father, her unnatural courage Rad suddenly failed 
per, and she had found it necessary to partake of the 
ine. 
2.—Quenched them, made them insensible. 
3.—She hears an owl hooting, and thinks at first that it is the 
shriek of the dying king. The ‘ de//man’ is the town- 
crier who was sent to condemned —— the night 
before they suffered (see Clark and Wright's note} 
To give is to wish good-night. 
4-—He (Macbeth) is about it, is doing the deed. 
.—The chamber in which the ‘ grooms’ lay opened into the 
’ court, and thus their ‘ snores’ could be heard there. 
The ‘grooms’ are the waiting-men, the ‘chamber 
lains.’ (A. S. gwma, a man, an attendant, servant.) 
6.—Mock, contemptuously neglect ; scornfully said, ier 
charge, that is, Duncan, over whom they should have 
been watching. 
Tosset, hot milk and wine, or ale. As the milk in such 
mixture curdles, the word is also used as a verb = 
to coagulate. (See Hamlet i. 5, 68.) 
7-8.—(So) that it is uncertain whether they will not die from 
the effect of what they have drunk, Vature, is 
i.é., Vital, power. 
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9.—Alack, alas! A common interjection in Shakspere. 

10.—Zhe attempt and not the deed, the endeavour without the 
performance. ‘ Confounds’ is used with a stronger 
sense thar ‘confuses,’ viz., destroys, ruins. See iv. 1, 
54, ‘confound navigation.’ 

12.—Miss ’em. The pronoun is contracted from the O, E. 
plural Aem, which is older than ‘them’ (prop. a de- 
monstrative adjective). 

14.—Having ‘done the deed,’ Macbeth is for a time filled with 
terror and remorse. ‘ Every noise,’ however slight, 
‘appals’ him (58). 

15,—Scream, for ‘hoot,’ so shriek (3). 

17.—Descended. The king’s chamber was on an upper story, 

20,—Sorry, wretched, horrid ; — sore in mind, sad, and 
hence used in O, E, of that which arouses the feeling. 
The ‘sight’ is that of his hands covered with blood. 

22,— There's one (who) did laugh in’s sleep. In his excitement 
Macbeth uses colloquial ellipses, The omission of the 
relative nominative is peculiar to Tudor English. 

24.—Addressed, set, arranged (dress is from L. directus), them 
for ‘ themselves.’ 

26.—She is listening anxiously to her husband’s account, and as 
he pauses, says almost mechanically, (Yes) ‘there are 
two (of them) lodged (7.¢., sleeping) together,’ and so 
they would wake one another. 

27.—As (if) they had seen me, etc. It was formerly usual to 
utter religious ejaculations at any unpleasant sight. 
The hangman is put for the ‘headsman’ or executioner, 
whose work formerly involved the shedding of blood. 


Macbeth is filled with horror on finding that, with 
his polluted conscience, he now cannot pray, cannot 
even say Amen, His wife at first sympathizes with 
him, urging him, however, not to consider it so deeply 
(30), and she even instinctively anticipates for a 
moment her future mental condition: ‘So it will make 
us mad. But as Macbeth continues to give way to 
despondency, her self-possession returns, and she again 
takes the ‘business into’ her own ‘despatch,’ 
endeavouring by satirical reproaches, and by energetic 
action, to restore his flagging courage and resolution, 


28,—Listening their fear, There is novellipsis here. Listen is 
used with a direct object like ‘hear.’ Fear = expres- 
sions of fear, 
30.— Thought (on). The adverbial preposition is often omitted 
in such forms. (If we do) so, etc. 
3§.—Methought, it seemed to me (that).. An impersonal verb. 
(A. S. thincan, to seem; to think was thencan.) Me 
is dative. These subjective sounds and sights are 
characteristic of Macbeth. So the dagger (ii, 1), and 
_ the ghost of Banquo, seen only by himself (iii. 4). 
36.—Doth murder sleep, has rendered sleep impossible. 
innocent sleep, i.e., the sleep of innocence, 
37-—The ravell'd sleave, the entangled loose threads ; prop. 
of silk. Sleave-silk is ‘soft, floss silk’ (Skeat). To ravel 
is strictly to untwist, and hence to entangle. Sleep 
unravels, disentangles, and then Amits up, i.¢., twists 
and weaves again the confused thread. 
38.—As ag is the end of life, so sleep is the end of the ‘day’s 
life.’ 
39-40. —The pleasures of the day aré the first course which nalure 
gives us: sleep is ‘the second’ and chief. 
45-— To think, by thinking. (Infinitve of cause.) 
46.—So brainsickly, in such an insane manner, 
47.—This filthy witness, this blood which will betray you if not 
washed away. 
48.—In his excitement Macbeth had brought the chamberlains’ 
daggers. 
49.—Smear the sleepy grooms, that it may ‘seem their guilt.’ ( 55) 
54-55.—Only children are afraid of the picture of a devil. 
§6-57.—Gild—guilt, ‘There is a play upon the word [guilt and 
ilt for gilding. ‘It must seem as though the blood 
been shed by them.’ C/. ii. 3, 92, ‘his go/den blood,’ 
A stroke of affected gaiety is not unusual amidst the 
t emotion. 


The 


53—They pluck out mine eyes: to look at them destroys my 
power of vision, 


- 





62-64.—An impassioned hyperbole. The idea lying under the 
metaphor is that no power in nature can wash away 
his guilt. Afultitudinous, vast and varied. 

Incarnadine, dye red. A word borrowed in Shakspere’s 

time from the Italian incarnadino (Lat. caro, carnis, 
flesh), 

63.—One is opposed to multitudinous in the previous line. 

64.—J shame : intransitively used. 

65.— White for cowardly. 

68.— How easy is it (‘to clear us of this deed’). 


68-69. —-Constancy—unattended. The figure is taken from the 
attendance of servants, ‘Your presence of mind has 
left you without a guard ’ (therefore be firm), 

70.—Nighigown, Put a dressing-gown over your clothes (so as 
to appear to have come from your bed-chamber). 

72.—TZo know my deed, etc. 1 would rather fo who and 
what I am altogether than think of what I have done 
(and must do). 


SO 


How my School twas Examined. 


BY A HEAD MASTER, 


STANDARD I, 


Arithmetic—Two different sets of three sums each 
were dictated to children sitting alternately. Exercises 
on the multiplication table were given alike to all in 
the Standard. 

A, (1) 605 + 97 + 846 + 519 + 47. 

(2) From 511 take 19. 

(3) Take 38 from 177. 

B. (1) Add 9; 408; 66; 917; 558. 

(2) From 933 take 428. 

(3) Take 9 from 500, 


Tables—5 X73; 4X%95 3X 6;2% 9; 5X4; 
5 X 9 

Answers.—A. (1) 2114. (2) 492. 

B. (1) 1958. (2) 505. (3) 491. 

Mental Arithmetic,—1, Add 20 to 50; add 10 more, 

2. Add 10 to 45; take 5 from it. 

3. In a subtraction sum 40 was the top line and the 
answer was 5. What was taken away? 

4. What must be added to 6 to make 31? What 
kind of sum is this? 

5. What must be added to 23 to make 28? 

6, Take 99 from rot. 

7. If 6 is put down 5 times and added together, 
what is the answer ? 

8- How many more sixes will make 48 ? 


(3) 139. 


Dictation.—Ten words were dictated :— | . 

First, Bonny, Sure, Lives, Stopping, Coming, What, 
Sweet, Quick. 

STANDARD II, 

Arithmetic.—As in Standard I. two sets of three 
sums were dictated, and exercises on the pence table 
given alike to all. 

A, (1) Divide 6,207 by 9, 
(2) Take 98 from 917. 
(3) Multiply 849 by 9,105. 
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B. (1) Multiply 679 by 8,907. 
(2) Divide 5,440 by 7. 
(3) Take 87 from 1,005. 


Tables.—79 pence, 93 pence, 117 pence. 

Answers.—A. (1) 689 + 6 over. (2) 819. (3) 
7,739,145. 

B. (1) 6,047,853. (2) 777 + toover. (3) 918. 


Mental Arithmetic.—1. If I write the figure 6 five 
times in a line, what number do they stand for ? 

2. Five books being placed in a row, and each book 
supposed to represent the figure 4, what awmder is 
represented by each book respectively ? 

3. In 98 pence how many shillings. How many ? 
pence over ? be 

4. How many farthings in two pence? How many 
pence in two shillings ? 

5. How many farthings in two shillings? How do 
you find this out ? 


Dictation.—The following passage, taken from page 
82 of ‘The World at Home,’ was dictated to ull the 
Standard :— 


* Men build towns on its banks, and place boats and 
ships on its waters to assist them in carrying on the 
trade of the country, The small streams that flow 
into the large stream are called its feeders, or tribu- 
taries, Where a river begins is its source.’ 


Geography.—What is the coast? a cape? a penin- 
sula ? an isthmus? a bay? a gulf? ariver? Name 
the parts of a river. Define source, mouth, bed, tri- 
butary, confluence, banks. How many banks has a 
river? What is an estuary ? a delta? Name a delta 
in England. (North Foreland.) Define watershed, 
mountain, group, chain, range, volcano, valley, island, 
strait, continent, ocean, lake, desert, county, plain, 
table-land, island, country. Boys had to name examples 
to illustrate definitions. 


Why does the sea not get full ? 
How is a river formed ? 


Where would be a good place for cricket ? (A table- 
land.) 

What is the shape of the world ? the meaning of 
circumference ? length of circumference of world? 
meaning of diameter ? length of earth’s diameter ? 

What is the difference between a bay and a gulf? 

What do the dots on a map represent? What are 
the words near the dots ? (Names of towns.) _ Which 
way does a river run? Point toa county. Point to 
one next to it. Name the direction’ in which you 
would go from one to another. 

If I could dig through the middle of the earth to 
the other side, how far should I dig? How far to the 
middle? If I dig past the middle should I be digging 
down or up ? 


Singing.—The following modulator tests were given 
to Standards I. and II. :— 


1. XeyC—das@andrasfslandd'tis 
arad 
2AvyEZ—inedsfnsltisd. 
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Sranparp III. 


Arithmetic.—Specimen cards. The numbers were 
printed in words, 
A, (1) Divide 56,437 by 134. 
(2) From £1,362 take £900 5s. 34d. 
Add together 129, 60 48. * 
Por 16s. ~ 15s. ag 7 ae ad. sts 
(4) Ata school treat 125 children were expected, 


and 4 buns were provided for each. If 25 were absent 
how many buns would there be for each child ? 


B. (1) Divide 110,005 by 179. 

(2) Add together £12 16s, 11$d., £1,906 12s. 44d., 
£611,010 178. 64d., £1,365 148. 34d., £9 3s. 54d. 

(3) Take £1,090 128, 33d. from £9,165 8s, 74d. 


(4) A boy had a bag of marbles. He gave 19 boys 
7 each, and then he found he had 62 left. How 
many had he at first ? 


Problems on other cards :— 


1. John had ss. 6}d.; Tom, 3s. 64d.; and Mary, 
3s. 6d. How much would John have to give to each 
so that they would all have equal amounts ? 


2. A boy sold 280 papers in 3 days. On the first 
day he sold 98, and on the second as ae as on the 
third day. How many did he sell on the third day ? 


3. A farmer had 1,000 lambs, A quarter of them 
died. He sold the remainder for two pounds each, 
How much did he receive ? 


4. A father died at the age of 73 years, and his son 
died 37 years afterwards at the age of 80. How old 
was the father when the son was born ? 


Answers.—A, (1) 421 + 23. (2) £461 14s. 83d. 
(3) £41,703 6s. 83d. (4) 5 buns. 

B. (1) 614 + 99. (2) £614,305 4s. 744. 
(3) £48,074 16s. 34d. (4) 195 marbles, 


Problems.—(1) Tom, 73d.; Mary, 8jd. (2) 91 
papers. (3) £1,500. (4) 30 years. 


Dictation,— A passage was dictated from page 115 
of ‘ The World at Home Geographical Reader’ :— 


‘Immense beds, composed of decayed plants and 
trees, were formed of from twenty to thirty feet ir 
thickness, In the course of ages these layers of plants 
and trees were buried beneath great masses of mud 
and clay and gravel. Crushed by the weight above 
they became at last a solid mass of coal,’ 


Geography.—The boys were required to point the 
following places on the map of England, or to name 
them when pointed. 


Plinlimmon, Liverpool, Trent, York, Manchester, 
Yorkshire Ouse, Needles, Bristol Channel, Swansea, 
London, the Wash, Oxford (What is it noted for?), 
Great Ouse, Humber, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
Dudley (What county is it in?), English Channel, 
Sheffield, North Sea, Hull, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth 
Harbour, Scarborough (What noted for?), Bristol Avon, 
Northumberland, Bath, Tyne, Southampton Water, 
Newcastle, Sunderland, St. Catherine’s Point, Wear, 
Ribble, Cardigan Bay, Preston, St. Bride's Bay, 
Eddystone Lighthouse, Usk, Burslem, Burton-on-Trent, 
Shropshire, Menai Strait, Scilly Isles, Plymouth (What 
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is in front of harbour ?), Kent, Yarmouth, Welland, 
Irish Sea, Isle of Wight, Morecambe Bay, Spithead, 
Isle of Man, Portsmouth Harbour, Dee, Walsall, 
Brighton (What noted for?). A town in Derbyshire 
noted for its baths? Cotswold Hills, Thames (Towns 
on its banks?) Name a mountain in Cumbrian group. 
Seaport near the North Sea—another, another, another. 
Name mountains famous for sheep. 

Highest mountain in Wales? Another mountain? 
A town in Rutlandshire? A town in Worcestershire 
that looks as if it were in Staffordshire? A town in 
Kent? What is Canterbury noted for? A cape in 
Cornwall? <A cape in Kent? 


Grammar.—The parts of speech were selected from 
the passage of poetry for recitation, 

The following sentences were repeated and the boys 
were asked to give them in the usual grammatical 
form :— 

‘John hurt John with John’s knife, and John went 
to the doctor with John’s mother,’ introducing himself, 
his, he, his. 

‘Mary ought to do Mary’s work before Mary comes 
to school ’—Aer, she. 

‘ Boys ought not to throw stones at boys when boys 
leave school ’—each other, they. 

Make a sentence containing one verb, two adverbs 
and no noun, 


Mental Arithmetic—What number is three more 
than 1,000 ? What number is three times more than 
a thousand ? How much more is 3,000 than 1,000 ? 
Multiply 1,000 by 2c. Divide 15,000 by 1,000, 
Divide 500 by 2. From 2,000 take 100, 

How many halfpence in 1s.? in 28,? in 2s, 6d, ? 
in 38. ? 

If 13d. made a shilling, how many would there be 
in 38.? 

Ifa woman had 39 pence and spent sd., how much 
had she left ? 


STANDARD IV, 
Arithmetic.—Specimen cards, 
A, (t) Multiply £139 3s. 6d. by 117. 
(2) Divide ten thousand five hundred and twenty 
pounds by three hundred and eleven. 


(3) Reduce half a million seconds to days. 

(4) A man earns 3 guineas a week and spends 
58. 6d. a day (7 days 1 week). In what time will 
he save £122 1os, ? 

B. (1) Divide £5,020 19s. 114d. by 127. 

(2) Multiply £3,484 2s. 24d. by 187. 

(3) How many minutes in a month of thirty-one 
days ? 

(4) If 50 men had as. 6d. each, and 50 women had 
half as much, and 30 children had half’as much each 
as the women, how much money would they have 
altogether ? 

C. (1) Multiply £39 18s. 73d. by 609. 

(2) Divide £345,307 8s. 24d. by 487. 

(3) How many times can I fill a peck measure from 
a * containing 64 qrs. 5 bus. 1 pk. ? 

4) A farmer bought 60 sheep for £123, and sold 
a £138 10s, How much did he gain on each 





Answers.—A. (1) £16,283 9s. 6d. (2) £33 16s. 6d. 
+ 102d. (3) 5 days 18 hrs. 53 min. 20 sec. (4) 


100 weeks, 
B. (1) £39 10s. 83d. (2) £651,528 gs. ofd. 
10 6s, 3d. 


(3) 44,640 min. (4) £ 
C. (1) £24,318 15s. 32d. (2) £709 18. od, + 
144d. (3) 2,069 times. (4) 55. 2d. 


Dictation.—The following two extracts from Nelson's 
New Royal Reader, No. IV., page 83 and page 116, 
were dictated to the whole Standard :-— 

‘So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 
Cracking the signs and scattering down 
Shutters ; and whisking with merciless squalls 
Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls,’ 

‘Turning her head and looking down; lo! all the 
people of the parish—so great was the multitude—on 
their knees! and hush! the voice of psalms! a hymn 
breathing the spirit of one united prayer,’ 


Grammar.—Two written exercises were given to 
alternate children :— 

A. Parse the words underlined. ; 

‘We often take a pleasant walk across these fields,’ 


B. Write a sentence containing— 

(1) ‘Water’ as a Verb. 

(2) ‘Want’ as a Noun. 

(3) An Adjective modified by an Adverb. 


These exercises were followed by oral questioning :— 
Sentence on blackboard, ‘Go on, Sir.’ What is ‘Sir’? 
Parse it. Parse ‘go.’ What does ‘go’ govern? 
Parse ‘on.’ Another sentence written :—‘ The calves’ 
heads grew larger daily.’ Parse all the words. Make 
a sentence containing ‘journey’ as a noun; another 
containing ‘journey ’ as a verb, 


Geography.—Partly name when pointed to, and 
partly point out on map the following places,—-Cape 
Breton Island, River Fraser, Killarney Lakes, Hull, 
Yorkshire, Winnipeg (What river feeds it), Sheffield, 
Skye, Mull; Arran, New Brunswick, St. Joltn’s, 
St. Lawrence, Lough Swilly, Donegal Bay. Name 
first lake up St. Lawrence. Birkenhead, Snowdon, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Deer Lake, British Columbia, Cape 
Wrath, Lakes of British North America, Staffordshire 
Potteries, Lough Neagh, Bann, Belfast, Vancouver 
Island. Spell Vancouver, Falls of Niagara, Spey, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, River Nelson, Rocky Mountains, 
Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Firth of Tay, Witham, 
Atlantic Ocean, Hudson’s Bay, James Bay, Arctic 
Ocean, Liffey, Shannon, Cascade Mountains, Michigan, 

What forms Great Britain? Do you live on this P— 
(Australia). Where do you come to if you cross the 
Mersey from Liverpool? What does ‘ Ben’ mean? 
Name a seaport in America. What do we get from 
British North America ? 


Mental Arithmetic.—What part of 100 is 25? What 
part of roo is 75? so? 

The line of figures 14,979 written on blackboard, 
What is the value of the nines? What is the difference 
in their values? (891). Put o atthe end, what are the 
nines now? Put another o. What is the increase 
now on the first number, 

How many seconds in an hour? How many 
minutes in an hour? In 300 fourpences how many 


threepences ? 
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A table similar to the following made on the black- 
board :— 
5 Toms’ make 1 John 
4 Johns » 1 Samuel 
3 Samuels ,,_ 1 Charles, 
How many Toms in a Charles? How many Johns 
in a Charles? How many Toms inva Samuel ? 
2 articles at 1s. 14d. each? 20 at 2s. 3d, each? 
40 at 6d. each? What must be added to ve to make 
it 5 guineas? How many fourpences in 30 threepences? 


Singing.—Standards III. and IV, taken together 
with following tests :— 


Modulator.—KeyC. QGnsd@dsndslsnfran 
@lfsrfmslsfesfndtdnfrnsfesfrurd. 


Key F. das@smddfritsdtalsltd' 
talmfrsfltsenfrd 

Written Test—Key Ey. nofind'dtltdd's1 
smnnfr d. 


STANDARD V, 


Arithmetic.—Specimen cards— 

A. (1) Make out the following bill: —5} doz. copy 
books at 1}d each, 950 quill pens at 3s, 4d. for 50, 
17 gallons ink at 2s. 7d. per gallon, 15 quires foolscap 
at 18. 4d, per quire, 96 exercise books at 64d. per doz. 

(2) What will 17 tons 3 cwts. 64 Ibs. cost at 
£8 178. 44. per ton? 

(3) An owner of a ship had three sons, To the 
first he gave } share, to the second }, and to the third 
}. What fraction of the ship did the father then 
own ? 

(4) If 5 tons 7 cwt. 2 qrs. cost £13 8s. od., what 
will 11 cwt, 1 qr. cost, ? 


B. (1) Add together }, }, 4, 3. 

(2) Find the cost of 2 tons 9 cwt. 1o Ibs, at 
£3 198. 4d. per cwt. 

(3) If 12 men mow a field in 6 days, how long 
would it take 28 men, working 12 hours a day ? 

(4) A man bought 54 gallons of oil, and sold it at 
= per gallon. He gained 4d, on each three 
gallons. Find the cost of the whole, 


Answers.—A. (1) 9s. 74d. + £3 38. 4d. + 
£2 ys. 1d. + Ar + 4s. 4d. = £7 1s. afd. (2) 
£152 6s. 4d. (3) 448. (4) At 8s. 14d. 

B. (1) age (2) 4194 148. sd. (3) 2$ days = 
2 days 6$ hrs. (4) 42 15s. 3d. 


Composition.~—The following story was read, and 
required to be reproduced :— 

‘An Irishman one day went fishing. Coming toa 
stream, he prepared for the sport. When he had com- 
pleted his preparations, he threw in his line and waited 
for a bite. A shower of rain came on. So he went 
under a bridge which was in sight, and threw in his 


line there. He did not catch any fish, however, 
although he changed his bait several times. ' At last 
a gentleman, who was passing, told him that it was a 
very unlikely place for fish, ‘Oh, indeed!” said the 
Irishman, “I thought it was an excellent place on a 
wet day, as the fish would come under here to keep 
out of the rain,”’ 








Grammar.— Alternate boys had these two exercises; 


A, (1) Parse the words underlined in the sentence, 
‘No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown.’ 


(2) Make an adjective from ‘ mercy.’ 
(3) Make a noun from ‘ improve.’ 
B. (1) Parse words underlined :— 
‘ That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel.” 
(2) Make an adjective from ‘ honour.’ 
(3) Make a verb from ‘ do.’ 


STANDARD VI. 


Arithmetic.—Specimen cards— 

A. (1) If 72 men earn £483} in 3 days, what 
would 360 men earn in the same time ? 

(2) How many times are 3} ounces contained in 
34% lbs. ? 

(3) What is the difference in furlongs between ‘5 of 
*5 miles and °75 of *75 miles ? 

(4) I had 5} cwt. of sugar and sold it at 4d. a lb, 
When I had sold enough to fetch 44 13s. 4d. what 
fraction of a ton was left ? 

B. (1) Add ‘215 of a florin + *325 of half-a-crown 
+ °875 of 5s. 3d. 

(2) Find the cost of } of 2} cwt. at 23d. per Ib. 

(3) How many fifths of a ton must be added to 
half a ton to make ,; of a ton ? 

(4) My gas bill is £32 6s. 8d. per week at 
43 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. How much gas do 
I consume in 52 weeks? Give answer to 1 decimal. 

Answers.—A. (1) £242 12s. 6d. (2) 163. (3) 
2} fur. (4) yy. 

B. (1) §S. 10d. (2) Ar 1s. 4d. (3) 3. (4) 
538,026°6. 


Grammar.—Parse words in italics :— 
‘I have sworn this braid fo stain 
In the best blood shat warms thy vein.’ 

What is the prefix in (1)-Znterrupt, (2) Connection, 

Give the meaning of each word, and use it in a 
sentence, 

Composition.—Write a letter toa boy in the country, 
describing anything in the town you live in. 4 


STranpDaRD VII, 


Arithmetic—1. If 40 men do some work in 24 
days, working full time, how many men can do another 
piece of work 6 times as great in 36 days, working 
half the time. 


2. A grocer bought 1 cwt. of sugar at 24d. per Ib., 
14 cwt. at 14d. per lb., } cwt. for 18s. 6d. What.is 


the average price per stone ? 

3. If the sum of two numbers is 100, and the two 
numbers are as 6 is to 19, find the numbers. 

4. A man’s wages are raised from £2 128. 6d, to 
£3 0s. 44d. How much per cent. is the increase? 

Answers.—(1) 320men. (2) 2s. 5d. (3) 24 and 
76. (4) 15 per cent. 

Grammar.—The same as that for. Standard IV, 
with the addition of the question :— 

What is the meaning of the affix -en ? Write a sem 
tence with a word containing this affix. 
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Composition.—Write an essay comparing summer 
and winter. 


Geography for Standards V., VI., VII. 

Partly name and partly point out the following 
places in Europe :— 

Appennines, Arno, Brindisi (Why is it important ?), 
Denmark, Zealand, Copenhagen, the Sound, Great 
Britain, Christiania, London, Strait of Yenikale, Douro, 
Bay of Biscay, Largest City on Map (London), 
Largest Island (Great Britain), Guadiana, Ebro, 
Barcelona, Rhone. What is Bordeaux noted for? 
Cevennes, Lyons, Geneva (What are made there ?), 
Belgium, Waterloo. Tell me some one who has been 
there (Wellington). Etna, Iceland, Montenegro, 
Ionian Islands, Archangel, White Sea, Ural Mountains, 
Cherbourg, Calais, Dover, Dover Straits, Nantes, 
Rhine, Berlin, Spree, Carpathian Mountains, Caucasus 
Mountains, Gibraltar, Dardanelles, Scandinavian 
Mountains, Hebrides, North Sea, Irish Sea, Corunna 
(Who died there ?), Odessa, Tributary of the Volga ? 
Why are there no long rivers in Italy? A town in 
Montenegro? What are the streets of Venice made 
of? Cape St. Vincent. 


Singing for Standards V. to VII 

All the tests were written :— 

.KyC—-inesedsmdmmllitdrmlltl 
@'1t1 sel. 

2KyF—smrrlls*dtddmrrtrd 8, 
ltd‘ssllsfnerrd. 

3KyD—snrrissf‘ddnffmrnd‘*fs 
Isdrr'tdmrd 

4nsrrttririitdfrfltrd 

5. Ear Exercises.—Sung not played:—{1) 8 r t,. 
()df 1. (3)dms. (4)8ls. (5)fels. (6)d'tlse. 

Mental Arithmetic for Standards V: to VII. 


Suppose I had 3 sq. yds. of wood and cut off 
9 sq. ft., how many sq. yds, are left ? 


Which is the larger } or }, and by how much ? 
What part of #1 is « farthing ? 


If I buy an article for £10 and sell it for £10 tos. 
what is the gain per cent, ? 


— o-—-— 


Publications Revietved. 


No. 6. June, 


ve and Co, (Univ. 


The Matriculation Directory, 
1889. London: W. B. Cli 
Corr. Coll., Press Warehouse). 


The last edition of this work is before us. In the 
Printing and binding it leaves nothing to be desired. It 


Poy hardly necessary to do more than call attention to 
the fact that a new edition has been published. The 
ame of the Guide are pretty generally acknowledged. 
i, arefully studying the requirements of the examina- 
ee and especially by securing the aid of experts in the 
anious departments, the author has been able to puta 
kind Fv market which is certainly the best of its 
was e large sale makes it possible to keep the book 
pe te. The latest requirements are embodied, and 
fier’ Sets of qreetens printed. We have noticed 

t editions of this work favourably. The present 





edition is enlarged and improved. We hope it may have 
a good sale. Nothing seems to lessen the popularity of 
the matriculation examination of the London University. 
The more the examiners reject the more come forward to 
be examined. So long as the Standard is kept up, so long 
as the examiners are really eminent men, pupils will flock 
in increasing numbers to Burlington House and climb at 
least one step of the University ladder. 


The Century Readers: No. VI. 
Blackie and Son. 


The high standard of excellence which marked the 
earlier volumes of the Century Readers is fully maintained 
in the Sixth and last published of the series. We do not 
remember any reading book made up of miscellaneous 
extracts in which the lessons are more uniformly fresh 
and interesting. Every prose passage, and much of the 
poetry appears, we believe, for the first time in a school 

k. any of the narratives are continued through 
several lessons, amongst them a charming story, ‘The 
Fountain of Beauty,’ by Mrs. Child, ‘A Tale of the Sea,’ 
extracted from Charles Reade’s Hard Cash, and an 
abridgement of Fenimore Cooper’s novel ‘The Dees 
slayer.’ Besides the spelling lists and notes on words 
which it is now usual to put in school reading books, a 
great deal of information on the derivation of words is 
included in the helps to understanding the lessons. This 
is generally well done, but some further revision is 
necessary, for we find resonére given for resondre, urgére 
in one place and uwrgére in another, and concellare as the 
Latin from which ‘conceal’ is derived. Some suitable 
pieces for recitation are placed after the ordinary reading 
lessons, and the book is completed with a series of exer- 
cises on grammar and derivation, and a large number of 
tests in singing both on the staff notation and tonic sol-fa. 


Word Building and Spelling for Infant 
ee and Standard I. London: Blackie 
and Son. 


London: 


This little book will prove very useful in teaching 
the difficulties of spelling to young children. Lists of 
words are arranged so as to illustrate the various simple 
sounds, and the principles of similarity and contrast are 
used with general good judgment. Deviations fromthe 
normal forms or from the normal sounds of a given form 
are indicated by italics. Here and there we find the 
arrangement rather faulty, for example ‘our, pour, your, 
tour,’ are given in one list without distinction of type as if 
they were similarly sounded. Some of the words too, 
seem rather too far-fetched or otherwise unsuitable for 
children in the lowest standard, though we are aware that 
Inspectors often give a wide interpretation to the ‘easy 
common words’ dictated to Standard I. Still the word 
‘stupe’ is strange, and ‘ prude’ ‘steppe’ and ‘ cygnet’ 
rather out of place in a spelling book for infants. The 
combination ‘ench’ could have been amply illustrated 
without introducing the word ‘wench, which has lost 
most of its former respectability. In spite of these 
criticisms we heartily commend this little work to the 
notice of teachers of infant schools. 


Gleanings from Popular Authors. Printed in 
the corresponding style of Phonography. 


Thankful Blossom. By Bret Harte. In Phono- 
graphy. London: Isaac Pitman and Sons, 


One of the prime requisites of a system of Short-hand 
is legibility ; and ability to read the written characters is 
no less an essential to its usefulness than skill and speed 
in writing: Messrs. Pitman claim that legibility is a 
marked feature of their system, and they recognise the 
importance of cultivating the power of reading short-hand 
notes. To this end they have published several works 
printed in Phonography to afford practice in reading. 
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Two of these are before us. The first contains interesting 
narratives from ‘Mr. Midshipman Easy,’ from Dickens’ 
‘Pickwick Papers’ and ‘ David Copperfield, from ‘ John 
Halifax,’ from the ‘ Small House at Allington,’ and other 
standard works. The corresponding style is adopted, and 
a translation in ordinary type is printed at the foot of 
each page. 

‘Thankful Blossom’ forms a volume of the Phono- 
graphic Library, and will be welcomed by those who wish 
to practice reading short-hand on interesting material. 
Both books are beautifully printed, the former we believe 
from metal plates, and the latter lithographed by James 
Butterworth. 


The Commercial Correspondent, for the use 
of Schools, By Benjamin Bayly, London: 
Thomas Murby, 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book which 
has found considerable favour in commercial schools. 
In three series of letters, orders, invoices, and other 
communications, every ordinary form of mercantile cor- 
respondence is illustrated. By careful systematic copying 
of these forms the pupil may be reasonably expected to 
become familiar with them, and so be prepared to under- 
stand and make use of them on entering an office or 
counting-house, The examples are arranged progressively, 
and the last of the three series contains very complicated 
statements and accounts, The author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Dr. Wormell for a full and lucid explana- 
tion of ‘ Bill Discounting,’ and ‘ Stock Exchanges.’ 


Notes on Shakespeare's Play of the Merchant 
of Venice. By T. Duff Barnett, B.A. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 


We welcome this addition to Mr. Barnett’s series of 
Notes on Shakespeare's plays. Being unaccompanied by 
the text they can be used with any edition. The intro- 
duction displays a very complete insight into the drift of 
the play, and will help thoughtful pupils to read it 
a. oy The aids to study are coaleliontn, and are 
carefully classified. The mode of treatment involves 
some repetition, but in the explanatory notes we observe 
some repetitions that are needless, for example : on pages 
23 and 31 ‘hopes’ and ‘ hope’ are explained in almost the 
same words and with the same illustrations and references. 
The same may be said of ‘ purpose,’ on pages 24-5 and 
34. ‘Naughty’ is explained three times over in the same 
set of notes. We know of no other book which so 
completely classifies the information given to elucidate 
the play. It is well adapted for the use of students 
preparing for any examination for which this favourite 
play is appointed. 


School Editions of Vergil— 


Virgil's Bucolics—Georgics—Eneid. With 
Notes, Abridged from the Commentary of 
Professor Conington. Cambridge Text Series. 


Vergil’s Aéneid,. Book I. Conington and 
Sheppard. With Vocabulary. Lower Form 
Series. London: Bell and Sons. 


Virgil Aineid II. T. E. Page, M.A. With 
Vocabulary. Elementary Classics Series, 
London: Macmillan and Co, 


Vergil or Virgil? It is curious to notice the reluctance 
of English editors to accept the true spelling, though no 
one thinks now of calling Cicero Tully, because of the 
literary associations of the latter name. Anyway, the 
popularity of Vergil’s poetry seems to be growing amongst 
schoolmasters, if we may judge by the variety of school 
editions which have lately appeared. The edition which 
heads our list is in twelve small octavo volumes, each 
containing generally one or two complete books, The 





notes are, as the title states, chiefly abridged from those 
of Conington’s large work, the abridgment ws Boren 
by several hands, amongst them being Professor Nettle. 
ship and Dr. W. Wagner. The idea was a good one; 
the diffuseness of Conington’s notes is apt to repel the 
og | student; and the cost of the four volumes of 
the Bibliotheca Classica edition is considerable. The 
abridged edition, by judicious omission and curtailment, 
puts the main results of Conington’s work before the 
student in a compact and time-saving form; and the 
division of the whole work into convenient sections offers 
obvious economical advantages. But we do not think 
that any abridgment of Conington can fer se make a 
satisfactory school-book. Schoolboys need a great deal 
of help and guidance, on points of grammar especially, 
which he cannot be expected to provide. The second 
and third editions on our list aim more especially at 
satisfying these wants. The second is still an abridg- 
ment of Conington, done by the principal editor of the 
Cambridge Text edition. But the abridgment is carried 
considerably further, and a good deal of needful informa. 
tion, etymological and grammatical mainly, is contained 
in the annexed vocabulary. It is a mistake, however, we 
think, to place the notes of a school edition beneath the 
text; and the self-sufficiency of the book is injured by 
the references to explanations contained in other volumes 
of the series ; references which are likely in most cases to 
be entirely useless. Take as an ‘instance the common 
Vergilian construction found in v. 658, faciem mutalus et 
ora. The note says ‘ faciem, shape—Comp. G. 2, 131, 
&c. The learner is taught nothing but a translation of 
the one word. If he is ingenious or persistent enough to 
look out mufatus in the vocabulary, he will be put on the 
right track. ‘ [In factem mutatus (658), the partic. is pro- 
bably middle voice.]’ But this will leave him a good deal 
less than fully informed on an important point of syntax. 
A good instance of the unsuitability of Conington’s notes 
for schoolboys is that on the famous gwos ego (v. 135). It 
1uns ‘A similar aposiopesis in a threat is quoted by 
Serv. from Ter. Andr. I., 1, 137, ‘quem quidem ego, si 
sensero ——‘ Sed quid opus est verbis?’ It would 
have been wiser to omit the parallel passage, and occupy 
the space with some explanation of the figure aposiopesis 
itself. 


Mr. Page’s edition of the second Eneid is a book of 
entirely different, and, in our judgment, more practically 
useful, character. The editor has known how to keep his 
annotation within moderate compass, and to avoid the 
opposite fault of obscurity arising from undue compres- 
sion; and no one who has any experience of teaching 
classics will fail to appreciate the ingenuity with which the 
explanations are worded and arranged, so as to put the 

oint to be illustrated in relief so clear that even a dull 

y can hardly miss it. The vocabulary appended is a 
doubtful advantage to the book. There is, no doubt, much 
to be said in favour of saving beginners the labour, which 
is often beyond their strength, of choosing out of the 
many uses of a word given in a dictionary the particular 
sense in which it is employed in the ge on which 
they may be engaged. On the other side, it may fairly be 
said that a boy who is capable of reading a profi 
ought to be beyond the stage in which he looks upon 
Latin word as a kind of variety in spelling of some 
English word. In an edition like this, we hold that the 
vocabulary is many degrees below the intelligence of the 
boy who can use the notes with appreciation. It is at 
once a waste of space, and too compressed to be valuable. 
Its place should be taken either by a selected vocabulary, 
containing only those words which need a more li 
treatment than a mere statement of the English equivalent 
applicable in any particular passage of a particular author, 
or by the insertion of some information on the history of 
such expressions in the body of the notes. Such entnes 
as spiimo, are, avi, alum, v. n. foam, or sinus, us, ™ 
sound, are, as we have said, a waste of which 
be more usefully filled. The attribution of the latter 
to the fourth declension is an odd oversight. 
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cmillan's Progressive French Readers, 
First and Second Years. By G. S. Fasnacht. 
New Edition. London: Macmillan and Co. 


The new edition of these two readers has the advantage 
over the former one of a series of imitative exercises on 
the extracts of which the book consists. These exercises 
have been very carefully modelled on the original French, 
and will be found very useful by the teacher who aims at 
something more for his pupils than the mere translation 
of French passages into English, The readers them- 
selves are followed by notes, and, in the case of the first 
reader, by a vocabulary, it being rightly supposed that by 
the time the student gets to the second reader he ought 
to know enough grammar to be able to use a dictionary 
in a sensible manner. Some of the extracts are interest- 
ing, and some may fairly claim a ype in every reader 
for qualities of style or matter which have raised them to 


the rank of classics, but a good many are old extracts : 


without any special value or interest trotted out anew. 
Most readers contain such padding, and these two are 
no exceptions to the rule. 

Macmillan’s French Composition. First 
Course. By G. E. Fasnacht, 


The Teacher's Companion to the above. By 
G. E. Fasnacht. London: Macmillan and Co. 


The plan upon which this book has been done is 
greatly to be commended. It consists of some thirty 
pages of easy passages in French printed on the left-hand 
pages, opposite which, on the right hand, are found an 
adaptation in Englishof the French text. This adapta- 


tion the student is required to translate by the aid of the 


original on the Cppoene pages, and the syntactical rules 
rf examples at the end of the book. Next to taking a 


well-graduated set of original ye al peng to be 


rendered into French by the aid of g notes, we con- 
sider the above plan the best. But its success depends 
largely upon the skill with which the adaptation has been 
made. The English is here and there a little ‘ out at the 
elbow. The benefit must be doubtful to the pupil when 
asked to render into French, ‘Two maid servants were 
carrying each to the market a basket of fruit (p. 27) ; You 
may have it for asking (p. 27) ; He restored to the widow 
her inheritance (p. 43) ; He had spent long years (p. 43) ; 
A yell [of a lion] was heard (p. 49); Should it have 
existed in happier days (p. 76)’ When these occasional 
blemishes have been removed, the book can be recom- 
mended unconditionally. 

For those teachers who, with the aid of the French 
groundwork, and the references to the paragraphs of the 
syntax at the end of the book, are not able to turn the 

nglish into decent French, a ‘ Teacher’s Companion’ 
has been published. We did not know that there were 


any such, but the publishers ought to know better than 
we. 


Compound Addition Tests. By Michael Power. 
London and Liverpéol: George Philip and Son. 


Thirty-six cards each containing five sums with a card 

answers, The fourth sum on each card is a reduction 
sum as well as a compound addition, and as a practical 
test of rapidity and accuracy in adding columns of money 
is out of place on these cards. As arranged on the cards 
the sums are neither tots nor cross-tots, the tests usually 
given to test rapidity. Re-written on the slate or paper, 
the tests will serve the purpose intended. 


Handbook to the Code Examinations. 
Standard V. Manchester: John Heywood. 


Similar to the other parts already noticed, and con- 
ning examinations and selected questions in dictation, 

O Hera and geography, and mental arithmetic, given 
Her Majesty's Inspectors. 





Parallel Grammar Series. A German Gram- 
mar, Part II. Syntax by Kuno Meyer. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 


The first part of this grammar, treating the accidence 
of German, was reviewed in these columns with other 
grammars of the same series two or three months ago. 
The eighty pages of this part contain a very useful account 
of the chief difficulties which the student of German has 
to overcome. Some points might have been treated 
somewhat more fully, but the exigencies of space a 
had to be considered in the first place. We should liked 
to have seen more prominence given to the more difficult 
cases of the government of those prepositions which 
govern both the dative and the accusative cases, and to 
the idiomatic uses of the auxiliaries of mood. We also 
consider the three pages devoted to the order of words far 
from adequate to help an Englishman over all his difficul- 
ties, which are not by any means imaginary, as every 
practical teacher must know. 


Nos enfants et leurs amis par Suzanne 
Cornaz. Edited by Edith Harvey. London: 
Macmillan and Co, ; 


Comparisons are often odious, but it is difficult to 
refrain from comparing the perennial freshness and 
interest of the classical fairy tales of Perrault with 
the nursery tales that are attempted now and then b 
modern writers, Excellent as many of them are, they all 
kick the beam when placed in the scale against Perrault’s 
tales. We have here seven stories, which are rather fables 
than fairy-tales and therefore make us think of Grimm’s 
immortal fables. But Grimm wrote in German and the 
great French fable writer wrote in verse, so that there is 
no cause for further comparison. Judged independently, 
most of the tales are fairly interesting—especially for girls, 
we should think. For boys they will be found a little too 
finikin in some parts. The vocabulary is good, but the 
notes are too much padded with what strictly belongs to 
the vocabulary, ¢.g., cela, that; vrai, true; donc, then ; 
&e., &e. 


Pictorial Illustrations of Trades. (First Series.) 
W. and A, K, Johnston; Edinburgh & London. 


These illustrations are likely to prove as useful as the 
are ornamental’ They are of fair size, 34 inches by 26, 
carefully drawn, and pleasingly coloured; and seem in 
every way adapted for the purposes intended. The series 
consists of six plates, representing the following trades :— 
Baker, Blacksmith, Builder, Carpenter, Shoemaker, and 
Tailor ; and as care has been taken to make each plate 
as representative as possible of the modern aspects of the 
particular trade dealt with, plenty of opportunity is 
afforded for exciting juvenile interest and satisfying 
youthful curiosity. The machines and modes of proce- 
dure represented are what one would be likely to see in 
ordinary everyday practice, and the fact that the plates 
are so well brought up to date is a noteworthy and com- 
mendable point in their favour. Each plate is made more 
complete by the addition of a few lines of descriptive 
letterpress which in the minimum of space contain the 
maximum of information. 


Second P on Reader. 
chester: John Heywood. 


Publishers now vie with each other in the production 
of suitable Readers. The one before us is issued in 
strong binding, and is printed on first rate paper in large 
type. ‘The lessons are varied and well graduated, though 
with a somewhat high standard. Stories, poetry, lessons 
on animals, minerals and vegetable productions, and 
‘talks’ about various subjects agreeably alternate with 
each other, while the lists of spellings, tables, and other 
requisites for the Second Standard are not forgotten. 
The Reader leaves little to be desired, 


London and Man- 
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ait me T 
Mental Arithmetic: Teacher's Cer’) 
y i. j. | 


Syllabus. Standards I. and II. 


acnamara. London: A. G. Dawson. 


To save the teacher’s time and trouble, Mr. Macnamara 
has mapped out a complete syllabus of mental arithmetic. 
If his 
children will become, as a rule, ready and accurate in their 
calculations, the slate and paper arithmetic will show 
signs of intelligence, and the sums involving thought will 
be oftener attempted and successfully worked. If 
anything, the exercises will be found’ too advanced for 


those schools which are not well staffed, or which have to | 


depend in these standards on very young teachers. 


Two misprints have crept into Standard I. on pp. 15 
and 16, 


Wood. 


This is a home-lesson companion to ‘Sixty Analytic 
Model Essays.’ It contains the skeletons of these essays 
together with hints on composition in the shape of twelve 
golden rules, some specimen drills in the use of stops and 
ths avoidance of common errors, and a list of Inspector’s 
tests. It is a useful little book. 


London: A. G. Dawson. 


in Arithmetic. By 


Examination Papers 
London: George 


Charles Pendlebury, M.A. 
Bell and Sons, 


Those persons acquainted with Mr. Pendlebury’s 
Arithmetic will need no assurance of the worth of this 
book. Those who are not, may find in it nearly 1000 


irections and plans are followed systematically, | 


The Pet Readers. By Mrs. A. H. Garlick, 


straightforward questions, and 357 more difficult problems 
covering the whole area of practical arithmetic. A 
number of the more recent public examination papers 
supply specimens for the formation of examination pa 
out of the rest of the book. Pupil teachers in search of 
varied tests cannot do better than get this work. 


London: Blackie and Son. 


Mrs. Garlick’s Pet Readers will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by the little folks who have to read them. They are very 
suitable for infant classes preparing for the first Standard 
examination. 


| Chambers’s Expressive Readers. Book III, 
The Scholar's Composition Aid. By Robert S. | 


London: W. and R. Chambers. 


Things new and old have been brought out of the 
publishers’ treasury to form this attractive, well-bound 
volume. It is equal in every respect -to its predecessors 
previously noticed. 


French Life, in Letters. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
London: Macmillan and Co, 


If the word life is taken in a tolerably restricted sense, 
namely such as it presents itself to the ordinary English girl 
who is sent to finish her education in Paris, the title of thi 


s 
| little* book may be taken au pied de la lettre. Asa 


reading book in girls’ schools it will be found very welcome, 
The notes are excellent. They show that the editor has 


| a practical as well as a theoretical knowledge of France 


and of French. 





Mr. WILLIAM RICE’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
A Monthly Record and Rediew, 


Price 6d., per post 7d.; or 6s. 6d. for one year, 
payable in advance. 


This Journal is the only English Paper which deals 
with Education as a whole, and on its staff will be found 
nearly every Educational writer of mark in England. 


* We can give it no higher praise than to say, ‘‘ We wish we 
had one like it in America.” ‘The Editors have evidently 
placed a high ideal before them, which they approach with 
every number. Its tone is scholarly and catholic, and yet 
withal strictly professional. Every number contains single 
articles well worth the sixpence it costs.’—J/nois School 
Journal. 


‘Undoubtedly the foremost organ of the professional teaching 
class.’—Graphic. 

‘It is characterised by the utmost liberality and breadth of 
tone, and, notwithstanding the solid value of its contents, it is 
never dull.’—Aristol Mercury, 


* The manner in which this important journal has been con- 
ducted during the pest year reflects the highest credit on the 
editor.’—Liverpool Mercury. 


** The JourNAL or Epucation” is always welcome, so 
intelligently conducted is it, and so sound are its judgments oh 
educational matters. The short notes with which its first pages 
are occupied are always an admirable résumé of the educational 
subjects of the month,’— Spectator. 


OFFICES: 86, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Adopted for the use of the Students of 
Battersea Training College. 


Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
Interleaved, Is. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX, 


wits BXTARCiIsSEnsS. 
By F. Storr, Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 5 
‘We most cordially recommend this little book to teachers 
and students, These hints and exercises could only have 


been written by one who was both a competent teacher and an 
able scholar.’—/ractical Teacher. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN TRANSLATION, 
AND OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Reprinted from wasp? cy or} of Education, with Editorial 
lotes and Comments. 


‘ A young scholar cannot do better than study these transla 
tions, with the notes which the editor has appended.’— 
Spectator. 





Post free for Threepence. 


THE REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 
By F. STORR. 
A Paper read before the Teachers’ Guild ; with an Appendix 
“shy the Text of the last Scholastic Registration 





Lonvon: WILLIAM RICE, 86, FLEET ST., EC. 
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Now ready, the 20th Vol. of *The Story of the Nations.’ 


THE HANSA TOWNS, 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. an 5s. ; Presentation 
Maps and Mlustratiot ‘ition, gilt edges, 62. Cd. 
d unique in itself. . . . Miss Zimmern’s work 
wee ay) & a eorien oat et with an ‘unusual i interest and profit 
- many students ‘of history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of 
any book of the kind.’—Scotsman. 


Orner. Votumes 1n THE SERIES. 


IRELAND. Hon. Emily Lawless, 
CHALDEA. Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
The GOTHS. Henry Bradley. 
ASSYRIA. Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
TURKEY. Stanley Lane-Poole. 
HOLLAND. 


MEDIAVAL ! ‘VAL FRANCE. Gus- 
PERSIA. 8. “SG. W. Benjamin. 
PHENICIA. Canon Rawlinson. 
MEDIA. Z. A. Ragozin. 


. nyOOnS in SPAIN. Stan. 
Ts Yoga oval 
T EGYPT. Canon Raw- 


D. 
HUNGARY. A. Vambery. 
The SARACENS. Arthur Gilman 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.0. 


CITY OF LONDON 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


(Two minutes’ walk from Moorgate Street Station, 5 from Broad Street, 
Liverpool Street, and the Ba Bank.) 


CERTIFICATE, 1889. 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1890. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRAL CLASSES. 


These Classes resume work after the holidays, on SATURDAY, 
2g August. 


SCIENCE AND ART CLASSES 


Begin third week in September. 





illustrated Catalogues post free. 








All the Classes in § Science and Art are free to those who 
either are, have been, or will be, Students in the Certificate, 
Scholarship, or Pupil Teachers’ Classes. 

Tuition by Correspondence for all Examinations, 


All applications to be addressed to PROFESSOR CUSACK, 
the Principal, as above, 





MUR EB W’s 


‘CHARMING ’ JUVENILE CANTATAS. 


Just ready, dedicated to HENRY IRVING, Esq. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MERRIE MEETING. Scenes from Five 
Plays, with Music interwoven. Words selected and written 
bY. Ropert GANTHONY. Music by THoMAs Mursy. 

rice 3s, 


‘This brigh 
of its tina A ny ys work ; one of the most satisfactory and original 


Pm. | ‘The masts throughout is pretty, and easily remembered.’—School Board 


Will & fully intain its poser’s reputation.’—Journal of Education. 
ELSA AND THE IMPRISONED FAIRY. Music by THomas 
| nURBY. 38. net. Choruses, ts. Words, §s. per 100, 
music . . . tuneful and simple, without sstenaiee. '—A thenaum. 
* Charmi h 
certain to please. Dasha Feieneen easily committed to memory, and 
QUEEN ILOVEYOU’S FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 
HOMAS MurBy. 2s. 6d. net. Choruses, 8d. 
_Ae 6d. per 100. 
 Qne of the best children’s Cantatas.'— Dis 
Cry pretty.’—Re feree, * An idea am "Teachers Aid. 





Music by 
Words, 


NS ARAAAAAAASA4. 


Lonoon: THOMAS MURBY, 3, LUDGATE-CIRCUS-BUILDINGS, E.C, 





MURRAY'S LIST. 


MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUAL 


Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Student’s Hume: A History oF ENGLAND 1 
THE Earuiest Times To = REVOLUTION IN 1688. Thoroughl 
R Ps continued to the Treaty or Beruin, y aor, By the 
late Prof. ve hk y — th Coloured Maps 
rown 8vo 


8 
‘ Fhe Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions. Price 
s. 6d. each. Part I.—s.c. ss—148s. Part II.—a.v. 1485 
* 688. Part III.—1688—187' 

Students’ Modern Europe. From THE FALL OF Con- 
STANTINOPLE TO THE TREATY OF Bertin. By R. Lopcs, M.A. 
Students’ History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

By Henry Hatram. 

Students’ Constitutional History of England. Henry 
VII.—George II. By Henry Hauvam. 

Students’ Old Testament History. By Pxitir Smitu. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ New Testament History. By Puirir Smit. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient History. To the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. By Pumir Smit. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 2 Vols.: I. A.v. 
30—1003. II. 1003—1614. By Pamir Smiru. With Woodcuts. 

Students’. English Church History. 2 Vols.: I. 
596—1509. II. r509—1717. III. 1727 to 1884. By Canon Perry. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Mistery of Rome. To the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Dean Lippett. With Coloured Map and Wood- 
cuts. 

Students’ Gibbon:* THe DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of France. To the Fall of the Second 
Empire. By W. H. Jervis, With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 
Students’ Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 

With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Modern 
With Woodcuts, — 

Students’ a hy of British India. By Dr. Gzorce 
Smitrx. With ed 7 

Students’ English Language. 

By Gsokcr ys 

Studente’ English Literature. With Biographical Notic 
of the Authors. By T. B. Saw. e a 

Stadente’ Specimens of English Literature. By 

HAW. 


Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. FLemine. 


DR. SMITH’S 
__ SMALLER MANUALS. 


ripture History. Continued down to A.p. 70. With 40 
Illustrations. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


Ancient Hi Down to the Conqaests of Alexander the 
Great. With 70 Illustrations. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 

Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustrations. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Motera Geography. Physical and Political. 16mo, 


Rome. To the Establishment of the omy. With Coloured 
Map and 70 Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 
Greece. To the Roman C nee: With Coloured Maps 

and 74 Illustrations. 16mo. 43s. 


Classical Mytholo For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Persons. With go W outs. 16mo. 35. 

England. From the Earliest Times to 1878, With Coloured 
aps and 68 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d 


English Literature. With Lives of our Chief Writers. 


16mo. 35. 6d. 


Speciinens of Tngiich Literature. To be used with the 
foregoing book. 38. 6d. 


°F °° Tilustrated Ca Catalogues sent by post on application to the publisher, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 





By CANON BEVAN. 


Its Origin and Growth. 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Men Clerks, Age 17—20; Female Olerks, 18—20 ; Boy 
Clerks, 15—17 ; Excise Assistants, 19—22; Customs, 
19—25; Tel egraphists, Students, &c. 
students on a thoroughly 


Rapid To ae dmg oy of cou 
hte pe 8., Fellow = 
Smamniner to th to the & y of Sciencé (London), &c. 


LIVERPOOL,—22, Gt.GeorgeSt. MANCHESTER.—2, Victoria St. 
Over 350 Successes, Prospectus Free. 


‘QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAM.’ 


Candidates thoroughly Trained by Correspondence. No Fee 
unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass, 
and bright ones pushed into First Class.—Addressed envelope 
for particulars, list of successes, &c. 


GEORGE HENRY SPARROW, Forest Gate, London, E. 


N.B.—This being the eighth year of coach, with increasing success each 
year, there is little fear of failure. 








. 7 
Tuition by Correspondence 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 
Puptts may now be entered for Certificate (1st and 2nd years 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P., an 
Musical Examinations. 
— for Certificate (2nd year men) may take the course 
for ne only, if desired. 
Scripture (for December and July), Languages, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book- Sooping, 82 i from 10s, per ijemres. 
e draw attention to our Courses for Pupil Teachers, Army 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ 
Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our , naming this paper. 


Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co., Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 





Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A., 


AND 


Wesleyan- Methodist Educational Policy. 


By JAS. A. NEWBOLD, B.A. 


Published by JOHN “HEY wooD, London & Manchester. 





Post Svo. Strongly bound. Frice 73. 
CSoAHREINY’sS 


‘GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.’ 


With the English Meanings. Recently Revised, Corrected, 
and Augmented by a member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLCURS, OIL COLOURS, : 


And all Drawing Materials suitable for 
beeen -smrngenasrer and ART STUDENTS. 


Empty, 





JAPANNED TIN BOXES OF MOIST WATER COLOURS. 
Lever BAR ACTION AND DIVISIONS FOR EACH COLOUR, 


N.B.—By means of the Patent Lever Bar spring action 
jam or halpom of color com be i 


aken out and replaced at will. 
UBERAL 


TERMS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TERMS FOR 
SCHOOLS. sent Post Free on application to QUANTITIES. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
LONDON—Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Whe Wracfical Geacher. 


A Monru_y EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

To Subscribers.—The Practical Teacher ig published on the 
25th of every month. Price 6d.; post free, 7 d. 5 sent post free, 
three wantie for ts. t1d.; six months, 38. od.; a year, 7s. 6d. 

P. O. Orders should be made payable at Chief Office. 

Subscribers not receiving their copies regularly are respect: 
fully requested to write to the Publisher. 

It would save time and expense if subscribers when 
remitting would state exactly what numbers they wish to 
be sent. 

To Correspondents.—All literary communications should 
be addressed, THe Epiror OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, Sy sy E.C. 

A —k, contributions are paid for within twenty 
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